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AS THEY LEFT THE CHURCH BERYL OLUNG CLOSELY TO HER HUSBAND'S ARM, AND LOOKED UP INTO HIS MANLY FACE CONFIDINGLY, 





F sunny afternoon. ' grudged him tke honour of winning the 
By the author of “The Love that Dies ‘Another Derby had been won—and lost. | coveted blue ribbon. 
Not,” &e. &e The bookmakers are jubilant; the Duke| On the Grand Stand, and in Tattersall’s 
? parts had started at twenty to one, and even at enclosure, however, there were many 
[A NOVELETTE.| that price had secured but a few friends. gloomy faces, for Skylark had been looked 
Skylark had started a hot favourite, but | upon as a ‘“‘ moral certainty,’’ and the 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. had only been able, although ridden by the | gilded youth of England had plunged 


ee first jockey of the day, to obtain a third | heavily. 
CHAPTER I. ' 


Duke!’ ‘He romps in an | mendous roar, sounded over the expansive | tawny moustache. 








Such were the shouts that greeted the | for the Marquis of Croxteth, the owner of | rainy day in October! ”’ 


Long Complete Story. PAUL CLINTOCK’S DOUBLE. Next Week. 





TEMPEST TOSSED. round Tattenham Corner on this bright, | the turf; and few there were who be- 


place. | Near the rails stood a tall, handsome- 
As the numbers were hoisted up, ahoarse looking man of about thirty-five, who 
THOUSAND to one on the} murmur, which presently broke into a tre- viciously gnawed at the end of his long, 


easy winner!’ ‘ Well done, | downs. | ** Hullo, Bertie! where have you been 
Cherry-and-White!’’ ‘‘‘Sky-| Even those who had lost small stakes | hiding all this time? Not heavily hit over 
lark is nowhere !”’ ‘‘ Hurrah !”’ | joined in the cheering and joyful shouts, | the Duke, eh? You look as pleasant as a 


cluster of horses and jockeys as they dashed the Duke, was the most-popular patron of | The speaker, a delicate looking man of 
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some twenty-five years, was the honourable 
George Herrington, seventh Earl of Basing- 
stoke, whose general appearance testified 
to the rackety life he had led ever since he 
left ton. 

The one addressed as Bertie turned 
hastily round. + @ 

‘*I didn’t know you were coming, Basing- 
stoke,’’ he said, with a careless drawl. 
** You said yesterday you shouldn’t."’ 

*Did 1? ’Pon my soul, I forget! Fact 
is, though, Flora made me. ’Pon my honour, 
I didn't want to come. This noise and 
erush and bustle isn't my form just at 
present.’’ so x 

“* Egad, though, I'm jolly glad I did come, 
though, it was one of the finest races I ever 
saw run; and I’m jolly glad Croxteth has 
wonu—though it will cost me a monkey. 
You backed Skylark, too; [ hope you 
hedged, old man ?'"’ 

*-I never hedge; you know that!” 
replied the Honourable Bertie Wilmot, 
savagely. ‘‘I shall have to stand the 
racket.” 1 

** Wilmot’s hard hit,’’ said the young Ear 
to himself. 

Then he laid his hand kindly on the 
other’s arm, 

‘Come and have a snack with us, old 
chap. Plenty of time between this and 
og: See brood over your losses. Besides, 

iy ra will never forgive me if I tell 
her Lhave seen you and not brought you 
with me.”’ 

Bertie Wilmot gave a slight deprecatory 
shrug of his broad shoulders, and then 
atlowed the Harl to link his arm within his 
own, and jJead him towards the drag. 

Flora Herrington saw them coming, and 
as she recognised the stalwart figure of 
Wilmot, a deep flush suffused her peach-like 
cheek. \ 

“ Well, i declare ! Basingstoke is bringing. 
Captain Wilmot of the Blues. | am so glad 
There will be someone totalk to now. You 
have never met Captain Wilmot, Miss Ches- 
ter?"’ she said, patronisingly, turning to 
her companion, a fair, gentle-looking girl of 
about twenty. 

‘“*No, Lady Flora, I have met but few 
people in England,’’ replied Miss Chester. 
** All my life has been passed in India, I 
told you when you engaged me that I had 
lived there until—~”’ 

A lump seemed to rise in her thrdat. Her 
large, deep-tinted, azure eyes filled with 
tears, and she could say no more. 

** Ah, yes, | think you did tell me that 
you only came to England after the death of 

our father, the Colonel,’’ said Lady Flora, 
indifferently, toying with the flowers 
attached to her lave parasol. 

Beryl Chester heaved a deep sigh, and 
her thoughts wandered away to the se- 
cluded station up in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and the gentie-hearted, soldierly 
man who kad been both father and mother 
to her. 

She was aroused from her reverie by the 
voice of Lady Flora. 

“ This is Captain Wilmot, Miss Chester !’’ 

She raised her_long, dark lashes, upon 
which the tears hung like pendant jewels, 
and she involuntarily lowered them before 
the bold gaze of the Captain. 

“What a splendid little creature!’’ 
thought he. ‘‘ Dowdily dressed, put, for 
ali that, a perféct picture!”’ 

** Delighted, I am sure,’’ he said aloud, 
‘*to make your acquaintance, Miss Chester. 
What did you think of the race ?”’ 

She looked up quickly, and was relieved 
to find that he had directed his gaze towards 
Lady Flora’s cerise-ciad tigure. 


“JT simply thought it magnificent,’’ re- | 


plied Lady Flora, with animation, her dark 
eves svarkling. and her full, red lips 
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quivering with excitement, ‘“ I never saw 
a finer Derby won.” 


““And what did you think of it, Miss 
Chester ?”’ he asked, gently. 

Beryl! blushed. 

‘I can scarcely say,’ she replied. ‘1 


‘never was on a racecourse before, and—and 


it is all so new and strange that 1 have 
scarcely had time to analyse my feelings. 
It is all very exciting, bat I think it seems 
very crael to punish such noble animals 
with whip and spar as they do.’’ 

Wilmot smiled cynically. He had heard 
the same sentiments uttered before by 
women—women wiio themselves, when on 
the Row, wore spurs with sharp rowels pro- 
jecting a quarter of an inch or more, and 
eer hesitated in using them merci~ 

* are many more cruel actions than 
horse-racing,”” he said, giving a quick, 
a flerce glance in the direction of Lady 

ora. 

The Jatter uttered a short, silvery laugh. 

* Don’t let us begin moralizing on a Derby 
day,” she said, lightly. ‘‘I’li thank you 
for alittle of that chicken salad,  Basing- 


“A pretty little girl, but deuced quiet. 
I wonder who she is? The fair Flora did 
not seem to like so much notice being taken 
of her. 3 must inguire of the Herl; he 
couldn't keep a secret if he tried.” 

Thus did the Honourable Bertie eommune 
with himself as he stood before the glass, 
dressed in faultless attire for the ball to be 
given that night by the Earl of Basingstoke 
at the~ family -mansieon in Manchestér- 


square. v ; 

This ball was one of the most select of 
the season, and Lady Flora’s gilded paste- 
boards were looked upon as valued treasures 
by their recipients. ; 


These balls had been an institution for | 


many years, but on the death of the late 
earl the present ene would gladly have dis- 
continued them it not been for his 
cousin, who ruled in almost everything. 

Lady Flora Hi was of noble 
family, had a superb figure and carriage, 
regular features, perfect complexion, buat 
she was poor, and this poverty had, per- 
haps, something to do with her violent, 
passionate temper. 

She was of the same age as the Hari, and 
they bad been playmates and companions 
from their earliest childhood ; but although 
the young nebleman had a brotherly affee- 
tion and admiration for his clever and 
beautiful eousin, this had never developed 
into anything more serious, and Lady Flora 
knew that at some time or other she would 
have to resign her position as head of the 
Basingstoke household to another. 

Of course she had received many offers of 
marriage, but none from those whom she 
considered desirable or suitable. Her 
fastidiousness might, perhaps, be pretty 
well accounted for by the fancy she had 
taken from the first day of their acquaint- 
ance to Captain Bertie Wilmot, who, in 
point of worldly goods, was almost as poor 
as herself. 

“ The fact is;Flora,’’ he had said, after a 
strong scene in the grounds of Basingstoke 
House, a couple of years before the com- 
mencement of this story, ‘‘I am too jolly 
poor to keep myself, let alone a wife. I 
could not think of condemning you to a life 
of poverty and misery. If the guv’nor had 
acted differently all might have been well ; 
but, as it is, we must suffer as patiently as 


we can.” - 

Flora Her saw through his selfish- 
ness at onee, but still she could not ata 
moment's notice conquer her passion, grace- 
less as she knew the object of it to be. 

With his five hundred a-year and her two 


they might have lived, if not in luxury, at 


least in modest. comfort ; besides, the Ear! 
had great influence with the Government 
of the day, and seme post might be found 
for the guardsman. 

The Honourable Bertie shrugged his 
shoulders and elevated his eyebrows. 

“Jt wouldn't answer, Flora,” he said, 
coolly. ‘*I am naturally lazy, and should 
lose the post in a week. We must consent 
to be only friends.”’ 

A violent scene then took place. 

All the woman's soul was incensed. She 
poured forth, with all the vehemence of her 
passionate and haughty spirit, a torrent of 
upbraidings and recriminations. 

Wilmot waited patiently until she had 
exhausted herself, and then he calmly held 
out his hand. Syhtop' 

‘We shall not be any the less fast 
friends, Lady Flora,’’ he said, quietly. 
“In awe’k's time you will have reasoned 
the thing out calmly, and then you will 
acknowledge I was right and you were 
wrong.”’ 

Then they parted, but a week Jater 
when_ they yom | met in the Row, 
each wore a pleasant smile, and their friend- 
‘Blip was renewed without on allusion to 
the scene of a week before. Whether they 
had forgotten it was a secret locked in 
their.own breasts. 

So had gone on until this. Derby 
day ; and now, although the Honourable 
Bertie Wilmot knew he was on the very 
brink of ruin and disgrace, he calmly looked 
in the glass te-see if his tie was straight, 
and lightly communed iy the iden- 
tity of. the petite beauty he had seen in 
Lord Basingstoke's drag. ; 

In the midst Of it his valet entered to tell 
him his cab was waiting. 

** One o’clock, is it? By Jove, how the 
time flies !’’ and hamming a military ditty, 
he descended the stairs. 

‘** You are very late. I thought you were 
not coming.’ -, 

It was Lady Flora who spoke these few 
words, in a low, confidential tone. 

Very beautiful did she look in her shim- 
mering heliotrope satin dress, lavi-hly 
trimmed with point d’Aleacon Jace and 
seed, pearl embroidery,.a splendid wreath 
of white heliotrope adding lustre to the 
soft marble-like gleam of her white throat 
and bosom, on which glittered a costly 
brilliant pendant. 

He looked down at her with admiration as 
he found her tiny glove in his. 

**Should you have cared?’’ he asked, 
with a gleam of passion in his dark eyes. 

She gave a deep sigh. 

‘*1 suppose 1 should—a little,” she said, 
with a forced laugh; “‘ but better late 
than never. Let me get you some partners.”’ 

** Don’t, please, Lady Flora,’’ he said. 
with mock plaintiveness. ‘‘ Have a little 
mercy. I am not a dancing man, and the 
only one I care for dancing with at all is— 
yourself.”’ 

‘“*} am sorry 1 caunot consent to mono- 
polise so desirable a partner as the gallant 
Captain Wilmot,’’ she said, 

*“ At least you will give me two dances 
for the sake of old times, Flora?’’ ,he 
pleaded, earnestly. ! 

A slight frovn contracted her brows, 
but this quickly passed away. - 

**T will consent on one condition. You 
shall dance with Lady Alice Guthrie first.” 

He gave a grimace. 

**It would be perfect torture! She is at 
least furty, and as bony as a skeleton !”’ 

Lady Flora laughed. Often did her 
silvery laugh ring out when {il-natured 
remarks were made concerning her 
acquaintances. 

“You know the conditions,’ she said, 
polding out her programme. 
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“He ‘ole it, and seribbled his name in two 
of the vacant places. 

‘ Bven this sacrifice will I make at. thy 
shrine, fair godless,” he said, half in jest, 
half in earnest, 

Flora Herrington hid her blush of grati- 
fication behind her fan, and just then her 
partner came up to claim her for the next 
waltz. 

It was the Marquis of Croxteth, and as 

Wilmot shook his head a heavy c loud passed 
over his face. 

“The man to whom I owe my ruin!’’ he 
muttered, ‘and yet I am supposed to meet 
himrwith a smiling face. A thousand eurses 
on him. . L could strike him dead where he 
stands! "’ 

‘Well, Bertie, recovered from the dumps, 
eh? Come along and havea drop of ‘ fiz,’ 
a wotderful thing for enlivening anyone. 
I suppose you find this awfully dull ?— 
sodo-I. .But one has to sacrifice themselves 
occasionally on the altar of the proprieties. 
What do you think of the chance of Rupert 
for the Royal Hunt Cap? I have plunged 
rather heavily, Fact is, old chap, 
I shall soon be getting deuced short of the 
realy if something doesn’t turn up. I have 
been down on my luck for nearly two years 
now.”’ 

Wilmot turned slightly pale. 

In his selfish, heartless way he was really 
fond.of Flora, and had almost decided upon 
risking all it the Earl would come down 
with a few thousands as a dowry for his 
cousin, and assist him in his present diffi- 
culties. 

This statement as to the Basingstoke 
treasury came upon him, therefore, as a 
surprise, and not a pleasant one either. 

‘“‘ T think I should hedge Basingstoke,” he 
said, seriously. ‘* Rupert is not going very 
well in the market.” 

“ It isn but then, ‘you see, these 
people ve ch flats, and they may be rig- 
ging it.” 

“Please yourself,"’ replied Wilmot, 
coldly. He was unnsed to having his ad- 
viee treated lightly. 

“ Of course,”’ said the Karl, nonchalantly : 
“ but all the same, old fellow, I am much 
obliged you, and shall follow your ad- 


vice.’ 

y-the-bye, Basingstoke,” said the 
Capte during a pause in the Harl’s 
foolish chatter, ** who is that Miss Chester 
that was on your drag to-day? I saan see 
her in the ball-room 

The Earl gave a grin. 

‘* Not strack, I hope, Bertie. I told Flora 
it was searcely the correct thing, you 
know, bat—er—she would do it, and—er— 
Miss Chester ain’t a bad-looking filly, and 
she'has blood in her too. High action, by 
Jove!’ he added, colouring as he remem- 
bered. a recent rebuff he had met at her 
hands; “ but, don't you .know, one -must 
draw the line somew here, and though you 
would chaff with a groom in the stable-yard, 
or. lark with a pretty housemaid on the 
stairs, a fellow would scarcely walk with 
one in Piccadilly, or introduce the other to 
his friends in a drawing-room.”’ 

What on earth are you talking about? 
You surely would nut compare Miss Chester 
to either a or a housemaid ? 

Again the Earl's face coloured. 

‘* Well—-er—no, scarcely that, don't you 
know, but she is a servant after all, though 
one doesn’t oe a license. She is Lady 
Flora’s 

bp ee! started a back, : 

A paid companion ?’’ 

“ Ya—as,’’ drawled Basingstoke, adjust- 
ing his. cravat. ‘* Her father was an Indian 
colonel, but he muddled his affairs, and got 
his property into Chancery, don’ t you know. 
Consequence was when the old ‘nn pegged 


ning. 

The guardsman shrugged his shoulders. 

, * Pity for her,’’ he said coolly; ‘‘ seems 
rather well-hred.”’ 

“A pegula® high-stepper, and knows as 
much, out afMiboks, you know, as if she was 
Senior wrangler. Lady Flora gets her 
cheap, though, and she is a rather clever | 


ri. 

Nearly all Bertie’s interest had fled, and 
he was almost glad when the dance for 
which he was engaged to Lady Alice came 
round that he might have a good excuse for 
making his escape from the Earl's inani- 
ties. 

“* The pennce is over, and now T claim 
my reward.’ he said a little later, as he 
stood-before Flora Herrington. 

The haughty woman’s eyes flushed with 
trium 

She knew that Bertie Wilmot was still 
her eaptive, and her_heart bounded with 
jov. 

She knew that he was not a good man; 


i said it was none of their business ; 





she knew that he was a selfish one; but yet 
he was brave and handsome; he was re 
spected by men and adored by women, and 
she felt a thrill of delight at her triumph 
over his cautiousness and unimpressionable 
spirit 

The dance was-to her one short period of 
happiness, and she abandoned herself 
entirely to its enjoyment. 

For Bertie, too, the moment was one of 
joy and pleasure. He knew that this hand- 
some, imperious, wayward creature loved 
him, and his vanity was gratified. 

He had now nothing to love, and by this 
marriage he might retrieve his fortune, as 
well as gain possession of this exquisite 
piece of workmanship in flesh and blood. 

There was nothing noble or pure about 
his passion. It-was of the world worldly : 
but, nevertheless. it had tangibility and 
substance, and throwing off his former 
self-restraint he determined to let it have 
its way. 

When the dance was over he led her 
through a heavy velvet portiere into the 
conservatory ; and there, in the subdued- 
coloured light, amidst the tropical plants 
with which it was crowded, they found a 
a small rustic seat. 

Flora Herrington knew instinctively what 
was about to happen, and the heaving of 
her bosom proclaimed her agitation. 

Very little love was there in her emotion ; 
her principal feeling was one of proud 
triumph and gratification. 

Leading her to the seat, he stood before 
her, gazing down upon ber in unfeigned 
admiration 

‘* Plora,’’ he said, with a slight tremor in 
his voice, ‘‘ Il must speak to you. IT never 
knew that two years ago I misjudged my- 
self. I thought I was stronger than | 
am.”’ 

‘*T scareely understand you, Captain 
Wilmot,’’ she said, coldly, although it was 
with the utmost difficulty she kept her voice 
steady. ‘*‘ We were to be friends, have we 
not been so?’’ 

‘‘You have been all that is good and 
kind, Flora, and 1 am deeply grateful. You 
thought my prudence was prompted by sel- 
fishness."’. 

“‘Hulloa! here you are. I've been look- 
ing for you everywhere, Bertie. Never 
thought of you sticking yourself in this 
damp hole. Sir Charles is looking for you, 
Flora. He says you promised him this 
dance. 1 cannot afford to quarrel with 
Forsyth, you know,’’ he added, half apolo- 
getically to Wilmot. 

The Captain muttered an inaudible reply, 
and Lady Flora, with a look of ay 9g but 





affection at her kinsman, cre anes the 
conservatory. 





out the filly was left to make the own, run- As soon as she had departed the little -- 


Karl dragged Bertie forcibly into a corner. 

“Is there any truth in it?’’ he asked, 
seriously. 

** Truth in what?’ 

“Tn what those fellows are saying. They 
say the Duke has broke you, that if you 
square up on Monday vou will not have a 
stiver left.’ 


Wilmot’s: face grew deathly pale with 
passion. ~ 

** How dare they ?”’ he cried, fiercely. 

Basingstoke quailed before the stem 


agony of this strong, passionate man. 

**It isn’t my fault,’’ he marmured. ‘‘i 
but I 
thought if you were hartl up and a few bun- 
dveds would be of any use J] would find you 
out and--er—tell you Leould let you have 
it, don’t you know.” 

Bertie Wilmot staggered back, his whole 
soul in arms at the coarseness of the Earl, 

“It is not quite so bad as that, Basing- 
stoke.’ with the ntmost difficulty suppres- 
sing his passion; ‘‘ but I thank you, never- 
theless, and may, perhaps, avail myself of 
your kindness for a few days, although I 
believe there will be no necessity.”’ 


CHAPTER IT. 


LADY FLORA HeRKINGTON was il! at ease. 

She paced feverishly up and down her 
pretty little nest of a boudoir, with quik wk, 
short steps, her fingers ne rvously entwined 
in each other. 

A fortnight had passed, and during that 
time she had seen nothing of the Honour- 
able Bertie Wilmot, nor could the Earl 
supply her with any information on the 
subject. 

Then the Monday following the. Derby. 
Wilmot’s debt of honour had been daly met 
hy a commissioner; bat he himself had 
been seen neither in the park, or on parade, 
or on the race-course 

Suddenly she paused in her 
rung the bel). 

‘Pell Miss Chester 
said to the maid . who 
summons. 

‘¢ Miss Chester, [am going for a drive, 
and I want vou to accompany me. Do not 
keep me waiting !”’ 

‘€T shall be ready in five minutes, Lady 
Flora,” replied Beryl, meekly, although a 
rich carnation suffused her cheeks at the 
other’s domineering tone. 

‘* That is right, lam going in the Park. 
T want to meet one of Captain Wilmot’s 
brother officers, if lean. He may, perhaps, 
know what has become of the runaway. 

The crimson on the girl’s face inereased 
at the name of Wilmot, and she hurriedly 
left the room. 

‘* A strange creature!’’ murmured Lady 
Fiora; ‘* blushes like a school-girl when she 
is spoken to.”’ 

The drive was a frnitless one. 

No one had heard anything of Bertie. 
On the day following the Derby he kad sent 
down to the barracks to say he was. going 
away for a few days, but had not said where 
to. 

Her ladyship was in anything but an 
amiable mood upon her return to Man- 
chester Square, and her French maid, 
Marie, was almost driven to distraction by 
her whims and fancies as she was dressing 
her for dinner. 

‘‘ You are a careless, useless creature, 
she cried, fairly bubbling over with wrath. 
** There, that will do, I cannot stand you 
any longer. You may go; but send Miss 
Chester here. I want her to write a couple 
of letters.'’ 

Delighted to escape from her irritable 
a Marie cohen made her exit. *e! 


walk, and 


she 
the 


tT want her,”’ 
answered 


es 

















** Mademoiselle is angered that she has 
not seen Monsieur the Captain. Ha! le 
pauvre gentilhomme. If he ever marries her 
he has my pity!’ 

With a shrug of her shoulders she made 
her way to Beryl’s room. 

Recéiving no answer to her summons she 
entered. 

It was empty. ' 

Marie shrugged her shoulders. 

** Mademoiselle will again be in a rage. 
Ha, I am the most unfortunate. 1 shall 
return to la belle France. Toremain, it is 
impossible !’’ . 

She noticed a small, crumpled note lying 
on the floor. In an instant her curiosity 
was aronsed. 

‘* So! le petite mademoiselle, she ig not 
the innocent child she does appear. Ha! 
this will be a revenge over mi ladi. She 
calls me fool, idiot! We shall see now 
what we shall see!”’ : 

After reading the note, she, grasping it 
firmly in her hand, made her way to her 
ladyship’s dressing-room. 


When they alighted from their carriage 
after the drive in the park Beryl made her 
way directly to her own room. She paced 
nervously up and down the chamber. 

*‘How wicked, how mean, how con- 
temptible I feel!’’ she cried, her face 
flushing a deep crimson. ‘‘ Why was I per- 
suaded, and yet, what could I do? He 
pleaded so hard, his eyes expressed the 
feelings of his soul. He read my secret at 
once!’’ 

» She heaved a deep sigh, and sank down 


into her chair overcome by a feeling of | 


shame. 

* I feel like a traitor. This must not go 
on, it must end once for all. 1 cannot act 
the part he. would have me act. No, no—a 
thousand times, ng.” 

She took off her tfantle and hat, and 
drawing her Davenport to her tried to 
write. 

/But the pen never moved. 

** T cannot do it,’’ she moaned, the téars 
flooding her fair, rounded cheeks. ‘ No, 
no, I cannot—I cannot."’ 

She sprang to her feet and choked back 
her sobs. 

** AmI a coward ? ” she cried vehemently. 
“I, the daughter of a soldier, an arrant 
coward, that I thus dread to inflict 
the slightest pain upon myself! It is 
impossible! Better do it at once; 1 have 
been weak, bui now I shall be strong.’’ 

Compressing her lips firmly together, she 
sat down once more and took up the pen. 

Before she had written the date she was 
interrupted by a loud tap at her door. 

With a cry of impatience she opened it. 

“A letter, miss,’”’ said the footman, with 
a ao grin. 

e snatched at the note eagerly. She 
Saw it was from him. « 

Tearing it open she read. the contents. 

A cry of pain escaped from her lips, and 
she reeled back, her face pallid as that of a 
corpse. 

*‘ Leaving England, perhaps for ever,’’ 
she murmured. ‘It has come at last. I am 
sufficiently punished for my treachery and 
deceit.”’ 

Taking up her hat and mantle she put 
them carelessly on, and then almost flew 
down the stairs and out into the open air— 
down Duke-street and into Oxford-street. * 

Here all was noise gad bustle. Hansoms, 
broughams, open carriages, ’busses, vans 
and carts were passing and repassing in 
endless confusion. 

** Do you want to cross, miss?” asked a 
policeman, who was attracted by her pure, 
beautiful face, and small, shrinking figure. 

**No, I want a conveyance,”’ she sald, 
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timidly, for she was a comparative stranger 
in this great, whirling, restless city. 

** Bus or ’ansom, miss?’’ 

‘*T want to go to Regent’s Park.’’ 

‘A ’ansom ‘ll be best, miss. Hi, there, 
’ansom !’’ 

‘Rather a refined un, but good-natured, 
like the rest,’’ he muttered, as he looked at 
the half-crown she had slipped into his 
hand. Rather a pity after all; seems too 
good for St. John's Wood, that she do.’’ 

And with a sympathising sigh X 29 
pocketed the liberal doucew) and resumed 
his beat. 

With a palpitating heart and pale cheek, 
Beryl entered the park. 

She looked eagerly from side to side, 

No one was to be seen. 

‘*] am late, and perhaps he could not 
wait,’’ she said, her heart sinking. 

‘* Miss Chester, you are here! How good, 
how generous of you!”’ 

She turned quickly around, and the next 
moment both of her hands were grasped by 
Captain Bertie Wilmot’s. 

‘*] feared you would be angry,’’ he said, 
as they walked beneath the bright green 
leafy branches. 

* * Angry ?”’ she asked, opening wide her 

large, azure eyes. ‘ Why should I have 

been? Had you not written I might not 

have had the opportunity of bidding you 
a e,”’ 

He looked rather disconcerted at her 
ingenuousness, 

“Bat still it was very good of you. I 
want to Speak to you seriously, Bery]:” 

She gave a slight start; it was the first 
time he had called her by her Christian 
name, 

*“*T can no longer keep silent,’’ he con- 
tinued, not noticing her discomposure. ‘‘! 
love you devotedly, as a man can never love 
but once. Tell me, darling, can I hope, dare 
I hope, that you will ever return my 
love ?”’ 

She drew gently away from his side, her 

lips quivering and her eyes filling with 
tears. 
‘This is madness, Captain Wilmot. As 
you know, I am a penniless girl, earning my 
own living. You told me you were in trouble. 
By yourself you might fight and conquer 
adversity, but with a wife to weigh you 
down it would be very different.’’ 

He winced slightly at the word wife. 

** Bat tell me, Beryl, do you love me?”’ 
he demanded. 

She drew herself up with flashing eyes 
and flaming cheeks. 

** You are cruel!’’ she cried, indignantly. 

** Ah, no, Beryl, it is you who are cruel. 
You know you have entranced me; you 
know that my ruined life could be made 
doubly miserable by knowing I had not 
your love. All this you know, and yet you 
refuse me the slightest comfort during my 
exile.” 

Ali his drawling manner of speech had 
fied, and the words followed each other in 
hot and rapid succession. 

Beryl sighed deeply. 

‘* Spare me,” she said, piteously. 

A ery of joy escaped his lips. 

They had strolled along an unfrequented 
path, and they were quite alone. 

With a quick movement he encircled her 
waist with his strong arm, and drew her to 
his breast. 

**You do love me, Beryl; you are mine, 
and mine only! "’ 

He pressed his hot lips fervently to her 
cheek. 

For a moment she was in ecstacy, then 
a flood of shame. swept over her, and, 
dragging herself from his embrace, she 
sank down on a seat and covered her face 
with her hands. 

Bertie Wilmot looked at her curiously. 


‘He could neither understand nor appre- 
ciate her. For all his outside veneer of 
elegance amd refinement the man’s utmost 
foul was coarse as that of an untutored 
savage. 

He approached her gently, and tried to 
withdraw her hands from her burning face ; 
but she repulsed him. 
acy that moment she felt she almost hated 

m. 

Intuitively she saw that he had taken 
an unfair advantage of her youth and in- 
experience. We 

“* Leave me! ’’ she said, huskily. 

‘* Never! ’’ he replied, boldly, more de- 
termined than ever to win the priceless 
treasure, which, after winning, he would 
value at nothing. 

The pride of the man was aroused, the 
spirit of conquest had got him in its 
elutches, and though shame and misery 
might follow he recked not of the price to 
be paid for his triumph. 

‘*Heat me, Beryl. Why should I leave 
a opr miserable and wretched, when the 
light of your eyes is sufficient to make me 
feel happy? Why should I be alone and 


Why, then, -would you deny me? . Think 
you not I am wretched enough without 
earrying about with me a broken heart ?”’ 

He pansed, but she made no sign that she 
heard him. 

A quick heaving of the bosom and a ver- 
vous twitching of the fingers told him, how- 
ever, that she had not only heard, but that 
his words had produced an effect. 

The devilish spirit of the man rejoiced. 

**Can it be,’’ he continued, determined to 
make one grand, desperate stroke, “ that 
you are selfish—that you are afraid of your 
own peace of mind ?’”’ : 

She drew her hands from her face and 
looked at him reproachfully. 

That look was enough. He had con- 
quered. : 

The breach in the fortress was practi- 
eable, and the enemy had only to enter. 

With cunningly-devised phrases he com- 
bated her maidenly scruples one by one, 
and at last wrang the avowal from her lips 
that she loved him. 

Alas for Beryl! Those few words were 
to cause her many a weary, restless night, 
many a sad, mournful day, and many a 
bitter tear. 

But this she knew not ; all seemed truth- 
ful and Honourable, and she had no fear. 

An hour passed away in pleasant no- 
things with which lovers can 80 easily 
satisfy themselves, and then she arose. 

‘*Shall I tell Lady Flora?” she asked, 
shyly. x 

He shrank back as though he had received 
a blow in the face. 

** Not for worlds ! "' he cried, hurriedly. 

‘“‘ But it looks so deceitful, Bertie, and— 
and she may question me, and I cannot tell 
her a Jie!’ I felt as though I was acting 
one to-day.’’ 

‘It would be madness—it’ would utterly 
ruin me! Surely you can es a week, 
darling | and by the end of that time my 
affairs will be settled, and we can start 
together for the Continent. You must not 
tell anybody at all.’’ 

‘“‘ But ‘our—our’’—she stammered and 
blushed—‘‘ marriage? Will they not know 
then?” a 

It was his turn to flush now. 

“Oh, yes, of course! I think we can 
manage that all right. Don’t worry your 
little head about that, my sweet, little 

t ! ” 

P she looked at him in some bewilderment. 

‘*But there are preliminaries to a--4 
marriage ?”’ 

“* Of course,” he said, hurriedly, his brow 
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will be settled. 
darling!’’ 

She sighed, and clung closer to his arm. 

She had given him the most precious gift 
she had to bestow, and henceforth she must 
trust and be guided by him. 

He bent down and kissed her, 

“IT must see you to-morrow, my own dar- 
ling!” he whispered. 

She looked at him confidingly. 

The next moment she was seated in a 
hansom, and .being whirled away in the 
direction of Manchester-square. 


= 


I will see to all that, my | 


CHAPTER HI. 


BeryL Chester had barely taken off her 
outside garments when a knock was 
heard at the door, and Marie entered. 

‘* Ah, mademoiselle, there is a tempest, a 
storm! Miladi is mad, wild, desperate— 
what shall Isay? A very tigress would be 
as a heaven-born babe by her side. Mon 
Dieu! it is terrible !’’ , 

Beryl looked at the maid in astonish- 
ment. 

‘* What have I to do with this?” she de- 
manded, baughtily. ’ 

‘* Your pardon, mademoiselle, but miJadi 
said she wished to see you. It was when 
sbe heard you were out she fiew into this 
passion. Ma foi! never did I see such 
before.’’ 

‘* Does Lady Flora require me?” 

. ‘* Oui, ,mademoiselle. Therefore am I 
ere.”’ 

With quiet dignity Beryl swept past the 
garrulous Frenchwoman, and went straight 
to Lady Flora’s boudoir. 

Her ladyship, attired in «a rich dinner 
dress of deep blue velvet,-was pacing 
furiously up and down. 

‘You sent for me, Lady Flora?’ she 
said, shrinking back before the fierce gaze 
of the other. . 

‘*] did, Miss Chester,’’ with a ring of in- 
effable scorn in her voiee, ‘I did send for 
you. Where have you been?” 

‘*T have been out for a little time.” 

** No lies!" You have been out ever since 
we returned from the Park.’’ 

Beryl remained silent: 

“Do you dure deny it? ”’ 

‘T said I had been out ! ”’ 

‘Yes; but you did not say with whom. 
I caer an answer! ” 

e girl’s irit nD 
PRcce ap tre ow thoroughly 

‘*Lean give you no further information, 

Lady Flora,” she said, with dignity. ‘‘I do 
not think you have any right to ask such 
questions ! ”’ 
» Do you not? How dignified you have 
become. Yet I think, were I in:your place, 
I should have thought of my dignity before 
1 entered into secret correspondence with 
my employer’s visitor ! ’* 

Beryl turned deathly white, and clutched 
at the back of a chair for support. 

Lady Flora experienced a fierce feeling 
of triumph. 

“That I have been greatiy deceived in 
you I frankly admit,” she continued, “I 
thought you pure, innocent and straight- 
forward, instead of which I find you the 
reverse—cunning deceitful, sly, and, J fear, 
worse ! ’’ 

‘‘ What do you mean ?’’ demanded Beryl, 
almost savagely, and fearlessly confronting 
her ace user. 

“I mean exactly what I say. I find out 
pre? ng are in the cay of clandestinely 

ng &@ man 
married.” who is engaged to be 
he shot told; Beryl with 
support “ome “§ y difficulty could 
© room seemed swimming around her 
and the last four words rang i : 
like a death-knell, wale icaad 
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“ae 
she said, helplessly. 

Her ladyship uitéred a long, mocking 
laugh. 


“It is true,” she said, triumphantly. 


**On the Derby night Captain Wilmot asked | 


mé to be his wife; and I consented. Of 
course, I have no objection to him amusing 
himself, as I know there would be nothing 
serious between him and you. I am, only 
shocked at your behaviour. The daughter 
of an old and valiant offlcer should have 
more respect for herself than allow any 
man to make a toy of her for his idle 
hours.”’ 

The last thrust had a terrible effect. 

Beryl raised her hands with a look, half- 
pleading, half terrified, in her eyes and 
ther dropped senseless to the ground, 

Lady Flora gazed at her contemptuously. 

-““Fhelieve she is only-a-weak, silly fool 
after all.’’ 

Then she rang the bell, and Marie entered 
the boudoir. 

** Miss Chester has fainted, Marie. See if 
you can do anything for her. If not, you 
had better send for Dr. Marshall. I can't 
keep the dinner waiting any longer.” 

As she left the room the maid compressed 
her lips. 

** Cruel as steel is miladi,’’ she murmured, 
“Why did I bring this about? Ever am ! 
unfortunate. I thought to hurt her who 
has so often insulted me; but mon Dieu! I 
never meant to injure this pretty flower.’ 

She poured out a glass of water and 
-bathed Beryl's forehead. 

The girl's eyes slowly opened, and she 
gazed round the room. Then a violent 
shadder agitated her frame, and by a 
strenuous effort she rose to her feet. 

‘*T have been ill, have Lnot?’' she asked, 
wearily. 

‘Oni, mademoiselle, but you will soon be 
better. A little brandy and a good sleep.’’ 

‘*No, no, not sleep, I must act, and at 
once. I have been vilely insulted. I-——”’ 

She stopped, and then courteously de- 
clining any further assistance from the 
maid, staggered laboriously to her own room. 

How lonely, how terribly lonely and 
miserable she felt! 

Not a friend had she in the world; and 
he had proved false ! : 

She tried to doubt the truth of Lady 
Flora’s words, but could not. ; 

jvery little thing she had witnessed 
between them occurred to her. Their 
evident understanding on the racecourse, 
Lafly Flora’s agitation, her visit even to the 
Park that day—all stamped her statement 
with the truth. 

Utterly friendless and alone as she was, 
she, however, determined that she would 
not stay another night beneath the roof. 

She had still the address of the house in 
Kilburn where she had lodged before coming 
to Manchester Square, and thither she 
would repair. 

Then on the morrow she could settle upon 
some plan for the future. 

With a weary heart and an aching brain, 
she commenced to pack up her trunks, 
after which she wrapped herself up in her 
cloak and descended the broad staircase. 

As she passed the dining-room door she 
heard the hard, cruel laugh of Lady Flora 
ringing out. 

This caused her to hurry her footsteps, 
and in another moment she was standing 
out upon the pavement. 

Only anxious to escape from the house 
where she had been so miserable, she 
hurried down Duke-street, and stood at the 
eorner of Oxford-street, which was now 
almost deserted. 

How different was its appearance from 
that it had presented afew hours before, 
and how different were her feelings ! 


>? 
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to be married | It is not true,” | 





Even the friendly policeman had dis- 
appeared, and there was no one near to hail 


| a cab for her. 


She would have waiked, but she did not 


} know which way to turn 


As she stood there hall-bewildered, and 
still very weak and faint, a man came hurry 
ing along from the direction of Bayswater, 
and almost ran against her. 

He was a comparatively youug man, but 
his sunbrown cheeks, which contrasted 
strangely with his light golden hair and 
moustache, and his large g 
a long residence beneath a tropical sun. 

He raised his hat, dnd apologised for hi: 
carelessness. 

She looked at tfim in a dazed manner that 
at once attracted his attention 

** Miss Chester, can it possibly be you?” 
he said, in a tone of mingled pain and sur- 
prise. 

She gave a litile start of pleasure, which, 
however, instantly vanished before the re- 
membrance of her misery aud the shame she 


rey eves, he spoke 


| had suffered, 


‘* Mr, Vaughan,”’ she said, in a restrained 
tone. ‘I never thought of seeing you in 
London !"’ 

Harry Vaughan sighed, and held out bis 
hand, but she did not notice it. 

He looked at her more closely, and saw 
the agony she was suffering depicted in her 
white, scared looking face. 

‘Are you ill or in trouble, Beryl?’’ he 
said, softiy. ‘ Tell me, can I help you? ”’ 

‘No, no, Iam not ill, buf Ll want a eab. I 
wish to go to Kilburn at once. 

He hailed a passing vehicle and placed 
her carefully inside it, then he stood linger- 
ingly at the step. 

**May I accompany you ?’’ he asked wist- 

fully. ‘‘ I have been looking all over Eng- 
land for you, and now my furlough is nearly 
up.”’ 
* She gave him the longed-for permission, 
and as be seated himself beside her she 
knew she was not without one true and 
faithful friend. 

She had known Harry Vaughan for several 
years. He had joined Colonel Chester's 
regiment as a subaitern, when he first 
arrived in India, and he had been one of the 
few at the side of the death-bed when the 
gallant soldier had breathed his last. 

Simple-hearted, brave and generous, he 
had been an universal favourite in the 
station, and the Colonel had treated him 
like a son. 

Very early had Harry Vaughan lost his 
heart to the sweet pansy-eyed Beryl, but as 
time passed he saw that, beyond the love of 
a sister, she could give him nothing in 
return. 


Still he remained faithful. She was more 


than life to him, and he was content to wor- > 


ship her from afar rather than lose his idol 
altogether. ; 

Tt was a sad blow to him when the Colonel 
died, and she left for England; but he 
plodded steadily on, patiently waiting for 
the next twelve months to pass, at the end 
of which time he would be entitled to a long 
furlough, and then he would be able once 
more to see her. 

Yes, he would make the journey of seven 
thousand miles for the pleasure of beholding 
and speaking to the one he loved, knowing 
that he could expect nothing more. 

And now that he was seated by her side, 
with none others present, he felt that a 
greater distance than ever divided them. 


CHAPTER IV. 

WHEN the Hongurable Bertie Wilmot had 
seen Beryl safely ensconced in her cab he 
turned on his heel, and hailing the next one 
that passed, bade the man drive him to the 
Junior Army and Navy Club, 
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He was anything but easy in his mind. 
His pecuniary difficulties had reached that 
acute stage when they must be fairly faced. 

The winning of the Derby by The Duke 
had upset all. his calculations, and it had 
been only with the greatest ditfieulty that 
he had managed to raise the woney to pay 
off his debts of honour. 

Other creditors there were, many of 
them, and most of these must be satisfied 
almost immediately. 

He opened the trap and bade the man 
drive him to his chambers in Down Street, 
Piccadilly. » 

‘* 16 is useless putting the thing Of any 
longer,”’ he muttered beneath: his mous- 
tavhe, ‘‘ I had better face it once for all. 
Of course, 1 must sell out, and then see 
what Basingstoke will plank down with his 
sister. Lady Flora has style and beauty 
and all that sort of thing, and with a good 
sinecure we might rnb along pretty com- 
fortably.” 

His brow became contracted, and he 
stroked his chin thoughtfully. 

*‘No; I cannot lose little Beryl ; but she 
must know that marriage is out of the 
question. That will soun be settled. 1 
daresay she will make a pretty little resis- 
tance; but love will overcome all that, and 
then, beyond a feeble reprovyal or two, 1 
shall’ hear nothing farther of it. I hope 
she won't let Lady Flora into the secret, 
though. I should soareely care to face 
that young lady in a passion.”’ 

The hansom stopping at twenty seven put 
an end to his soliloqny, und he ascended to 
his chambers with a light step. 

His servant was at the door to receive 
him. 

“ Well, Sam, any news ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, but plenty of callers,’’ replied 
Sam, with a military salute. 

‘* So I suppose. Of course, you told them 
you did not know where I was ?’”’ 

‘** T hope I obeyed your orders, sir.’’ 

* That is right. Now let me have my 
letters.”’ 

‘ Lady Herrington has becn here three 
times to make ingniries."’ 

Wilmot gave a satistied smile. 

She could have heard nothing of his 
clandestine meetings with her companion. 

** Anyone else particular ?’’ 

* No, sir. The ERarl of Basingstoke, Lord 
Arbuthnot, Sir Charles——-"’ 

‘* That will do; my letters.”’ 

“Yes, sir. 1 lockeds'em up in the safe, 
sir, for safety. Il) go and feteh ‘em at 
onee, sir. Mr. Evans, the Army agent, has 
been here, sir; be said as ‘ow he thought 
you might want to make a change, or—--——"’ 

‘* Tt's like his infernal impudence. Never 
mind him, Sam ; let me bave the letters.”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

Sam hastily disappeared, and throwing 4 
himself into a luxurious chair, the gallant 
Captain picked up the Evening Standard, 
and glanced easually over the outer page. 

The first thing that attracted his atten- 
tion was an advertisement in the * agony" 
colnmn. 

He gave a short, quick ejaculation of 
surprise, and then read the advertisement 
through. 

It was only one of many that appear 
every day, but the name attracted his 
attention. ; 

Tt ran as follows,— 

“* CHESTER. — If Miss Beryl! Chester, 
daughter of the late Colonel Chester, who 
died at Ressalgunge, in the North West 
Provinces of India, will communicate with 
Messrs. Snapper, Best & Co., 95, Gray's 
Inn Square, she will hear of something 
greatly to her advantage. 

He read this advertisement through 
twice before Sam returned with the letters. 





‘* They wust wait,’’ he said impatiently. 


—_ ~ ER mE ee 


“Give me a brandy-and-soda, Sam, and 
then leave me.’’ 

The servant silently obeyed, and Bertie 
Wilmot was left alone with his own 
thoughts. 

** 7 would give. a pony to know the 
meaning of this,’’ he said, tapping the 
advertisement impatiently. ‘* Who knows 
but this may be a fortune awaiting her, and 
if it is--if it is, why should! not have it? 
She would only be too glad to marry me, 
and { am not bound by any promise to 
Flora.”’ 

_ He arose from his seat, and crossed over 
to his desk. 

‘*T will write to Evans; or stay, a tele- 
gram might find him to-night, and we shall 
lose no time,” 

Taking up bis hat he walked to his club, 
wrote the telegram and sent it off; then he 
sat down.in a quiet eorner of the dining- 
room and partook of a light dinner. 

‘“*] shall have just time to stroll back,"’ 
he said, as he lighted a fragrant Havannah. 

When he reached his chambers Evans had 
not arrived, but balf-an-hour later the suave 
agent made his appearance. 

**Good evening, Captain Wilmet..-t-re- 
ecived your telegram and came at once. 
You wish to sell or exchange ?”’ 

‘Neither,’ replied Wilmot, stiffly. “I 
want you to do me a service."’ 

‘* With the greatest pleasure in the world, 
wy dear sir. What is it ?’’ 

Bertie produced the Evening Standard, 

‘‘T want you to make inquiries concern- 
ing this. -4 think I know the lady to whom 
it refers. By to-morrow afternoon I must 
know all concernitg it.”’ 

Mr. Evans fixed his sharp, cunning eyes 
full upon the guardsman’s face. 

** I think I undetstand,’” he said, slowly. 

‘‘ What the deuce do you mean?” 

** Nothing, Captain, nothing; only that I 
understand what you wish me to do.’ 

Shortly after noon the next day Mr, 
Evans entered with a beaming face. 

‘Well ?’’ asked Captain Wilmot, im- 
patiently. 

‘*If you have any interest in the young 
lady you are a lucky man,’ exclaimed 
Bvans, rubbing his hands together vigor- 
ously. ‘‘She is a great heiress !’’ 

‘* An heiress !”’ - 

‘Yes, an uncle of hers died, leaving 
her over two hundred thousand pounds in 
consols, and as much in railway stocks.” 

Wilmot fairly sprang from his seat. 

‘* Is this trne ?"’ he suid, excitedly. 

“True as gospel, Captain; but ‘she has 
only a life interest.”’ 

The guardsman’s face fell. 

“You could insure her life, Captain,’ 
suggested the agent. 

‘* But who gets the reversion ? ” 

** All the property comes to ber children 
if she has any; if not, it reverts to the 
Crown."’ 

‘* Four hundred thousand pounds; that 
brings in——-’” 

‘* Nearly fifteen thousand a year, Captain. 
A very nice income indeed.’’ 

“You are right;-Evans. Could you let 
me have a few handreds for two or three 
months ?"" 

‘* On what security, Captain ?”’ 

** My paper.”’ 

The agent shook his head. 

*“T could let you have as much as you 
liked if Miss Chester's signature was across 
it,’’ 

The guardsman tarned pale. 

‘** What do you take me for?’' he de- 
manded, angrily. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“The labourer is worthy of his hire, 
Captain. If you help her to thousands I 
don’t see why she should not assist you to 
handreds ! ’” 





once a e—mowrercend 

Still Wilmot hesitated. : 

** No, no,”’ he said, halfaloud. ‘ It might 
spoil all.”’ 

The cunning eyes of the agént glistened. 

His surmise was correct. 

The Honourable Bertie Wilmot not only 
knew this heiress, but would probably 
marry her. 

This knowledge was sufficient to ensure 
to Bertie the amount he might require 
at some two hundred and fifty per cent. 
interest. 

**And now for Beryl,”’ said the Captain, 
after the agent had departed. ‘I had 
better tell her nothing of ‘this matter until! 
after the event takes place. She might 
think | was marrying her money, not, her.’’ 

He took up the cheque left by Evans, and 
placing it in his breast pocket, strolled to- 
wards the bank with a lighter heart than he 
had known for many a day. 

First dropping into the club for luncheon, 
he then made the best of his way to the 
rendezvous at Regent's Park. 

Beryl! had not arrived, so, lighting a cigar, 
he strolled ‘carelessly up and down the 
avenue. 

Hatf-an-hour passed, and she had not 
come; then an hour, which was presently 
inereased to two; but still she never made 
her appearance. 

-“ Strange !’’ he muttered. ‘* Flora is de- 
taining her. 1] must call there at once. 
Perhaps she is ill.’’ 

He turned sick at the very thought. 

If she were to die all his chateau d’ Espagne 
would vanish into thin air. 

He rang the bell violently at Lord Basing- 
stoke’s mansion. 

‘‘Is Miss Ches——” he began, and then 
corrected himself ,— 

**Is the Earl at home ?’”’ . 

No; the Earl was not, but Lady Flora 
would be pleased to see Captain Wilmot. 

The Captain would Willingly have avoided 
the téte-d-téte, but he knew not how to do 
so. Besides, he was more than anxious to 
hear something of Beryl. 

Lady Flora met him with a gracious 
smile. aac 

‘* Quite a stranger, I declare! We thought 
we had lost you, Captain.’’ 

He murmured something about business 
in the North. 

‘‘In the North-west, 1 sup 2?’ she 
asked, maliciously. ‘ At least, J thought 
you would have bidden us good-bye."’ 

‘7 was in great haste; but had I known 
I should be missed by one of the fairest of 
her sex I should certainly have come. I 
hope J] have atoned for my neglect by not 
losing @ moment on my return ?”’ 

‘* But you were in London yesterday 

““Ye-—es,” he said, turfiing veryred i? 
the face. 

‘* This will never do,’’ he thonght, *‘ Lady 
Flora is evidently bent. upon a deélaration. 
1 wish Basingstoke would make his appear- 
ance. How is-the charming Miss Chester?” 
he asked, plunging abruptly inte the subject 
that had brought him to the square. 

‘Captain Wilmot, 1 do not wish that 
person’s name mentioned in my hearing 
aguin,’’ she said, haughtily.. ‘‘ 1 learnt all 
yesterday, and I turned her out of the housv 
at onee.”’ 

‘*Gone!"’ he cried, despairingly. 

‘*] hope your heart will not break ?'’ she 
said, with a sneer. ‘ 

He uttered a forced laugh. 

* Not very likely, Lady Flora,’’ he said, 
with a desperate effort at composure ; “* but 
I must not trespass on your time further 
to-day.“ have an appointment, and | dine 
at the mess. May I have a cup of tea to- 
morrow afternoon ?’* 

**You really do not deserve it!’’ she 
said, playfully ; 4*bat 1 suppose | must 
promise.’ 
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Our next Serial Story is entitled ‘A Golden Destiny.” 
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the porter, superciliously. *‘ We don’t want 
’em!”’ 

Luck seemed to be favouring the young 
guardsman with a vengeance. 

He stood ata little distance and patiently 
waited until the man had placed the luggage 
on the top of, the cab, and himself on the 
seat. 

Then as he was turning his horse he 
beckoned to him. 

‘Drive me to where you are taking the 
luggage and you shall have this.” 

He held up a sovereign, and the man 
hesitated. 

** It's agin orders, sir," he murmured. 

* Very well. I can follow you in another 
vehicle.” 

‘‘So you could, sir. But I'll tell yer 
what I'l do. If you'll get out at the 
corner of the street and follow on foot I’ll 
drive slow,”’ 

The cabman stopped at the corner of a 
short ultra respectable looking street, and 
Bertie alighted. _- 

As he looked at the two long lines of bay- 
windowed cottages, each exactly like its 
neighbours, with glaring green venetian 
blinds, common net curtains, and plants or 
antedeluvian work-boxes or tea-caddies in 
the windows, he absolutely shuddered. 

“It is like a horrible nightmare,"’ he 
muttered, stroking his heavy moustache. 
‘‘ One deserves something in retarn for in- 
flicting this upon oneself.” 

He kept his gaze fixed upon the hoitse’ 
before the door of which ‘the cab had 
stopped, until he saw the driver scrambling 
upon the lox. J 

Then he crossed over and addressed the 
homely-looking woman who, with paraffin 
lamp in hand, was about to close the door 

‘Miss Chester is in, | hope. In the 
parlour is she’? Thank you.” 

Before a reply.could’ be vouchsafed he 
had pushed past her and laid his hand upon 
the knob. 

Giving a premonitory rap he entered. 

A eommon reading my with a green 
paper shade showed a dim light, bat by its 
aid he easily recognised Beryl, very pale 
and wan, lying on the hard, horsehair 
couch. 

Thinking it was the landlady, she lay 
perfectly still, with her eyes partly closed, 
and her small delicate hands clasped across 
her bosom. 

‘* Beryl! *’ he cried ; ‘* ny darling.” 

She sprang to her feet, and he held out 
his hands, but she shrank back into the 
farthest corner of the room. - 

_ “* How could you act thus?" he asked, 
in an injured and mournful tone. ‘ My | 
heart is almost: broken.’’ 

Her bosom rose and fell tumultuously, and 
ne out her. hand she pointed to the 

oor. 

She could only utter one word, and that 
came from her very soul,— 

& Go! ” 

‘‘ Beryl, are youill or mad? You bid me 
ge to my death. Without you I could never 

ive,’’ > 

She gave him a look of scorn. 

“Go, to your promised bride,’’ she re- 
peated sternly. 

** You are my promised bride, my precious 
one, nor do I want other, My darling, 
what have I done to deserve this? During 
the whole of this day have"! been making 
preparations for oar nuptials. Why ‘this 


Flora. 

Bertie Wilmot dropped upon one knee. 

~* By heavens, you do me wrong, Beryl! ”’ 
he said solemnly. ‘‘ [never was engaged 
to be married to Lady Flora, I mean it. We 
are old friends, but—nothing more, Wil! 
you not believe me, my true, my only 
love ?"’ 

She Jooked down into his handsome face, 
and felt her resolution waning. , 

“Lady Flora said so _herself,’’ 
murmured. ‘ 

Wilmot muttered an oath beneath his 

breath. 
“It is false! Beryl, how covld you be- 
lieve it true? You are the only woman 1 
ever loved sincerely ; you are the only one | 
I ever asked to be my wife!’ 

A shrill of exultation flowed through her 
frame. She had not been deceived after 
all; he was true. , 

A great weight seemed lifted off her 
mind and sinking down upon the couch she 
sought reliefin a flood of tears. 

A look of triumph flashed from his eyes. 
** You trust me, you love me, Beryl? You 
will be my wife?’ 

“J will,” she said, solemniy. 

He took her in his arms, and imprinted a | 
passionate kiss upon her hot wet cheek. 

- “Heaven bless you, my Beryl!"’ he 
said, with rather an awkward attempt at 
solemnity; but she never noticed his 
awkwardness. 

She was happy, and in her happiness not 
at all inclined to be hypercritiecal. 

As they sat side by ‘side upon the couch, 
he conjuring up for her dreams of future 
happiness and bliss, and she listening in 
rapt attention to his well-chosen and 
delusive words, there eame another rap at 
the door, and Mrs. Benson, the landlady, 
entered with a scared look on her face. 

‘* Beg pardon, miss, but the other gentle- 
man as was here yesterday, he wants to 
know how you are, and ifhe may see you 
for a moment ?"’ 

 Bertie’s face flushed. 


she | 


was a masculine acquaintance anxiously 
inquiring after her welfare. 
after all, to be allowed te carry off this rich 
prize without a struggle ? 

** Yes, Mrs. Benson, tell him to come in,”’ 
she said, with a weary smile at her lover’s 
flushed face. ‘‘It is a very old friend, one 
of the best, kindest, dearest souls that ever 
lived. He did all his soldiering at Ressal- 
gunge.”” — 

Before she could explain further Harry 
Vanghan entered the room. 

She ran to meet him, 

“Why, Beryl, you look as bright and 
happy as ever!’’ he cried, delightedly 
grasping her hands. ‘* What magic has 
been af work? I-——” 

‘* Captain Wilmot, of the Guards ; Major 
Vaughan, of the 18th Bengal Infantry.” 

The two men saluted each other ceremoni- 
ously, and at the very moment their hands 
met, in-what should have been a grasp of 
friendship, they knew they hated each other 
with an unquenchable hatred. 

**I do hope you will be happy, Beryl,” 
said poor Harry the day before the mar- 
riage ; ‘* but this Wilmot's character?’ 

She piaced her tiny hand over his lips. 

**T cannot hear you say anything about 
him, Harry,’’ she said, pleadingly. 


She had told him | 
she knew no oné in London, and yet here | 


Was he not, | 


were to bind them together for life. 

Scarcely had the words been pronounced 
that made them one when the bright sky 
became overcast; loud rumblings of thander 
was beard, the lightning flashed, and then 


the rain came down ia torrents. 
“Is it an omen?’’ thought Harry 
Vaughan, moodily. ‘' I know not why, but 


| sorely mistrust this drawling aristocrat.” 

That night, whilst the bride and bride- 
groom were speeding across the Channel}, en 
route for Paris, Harry Vaughan was sitting 
up writing several important letters 

One was to the India Office, resigning his 
commission, 

“J canpvot return to India and leave her 
entirely aloue to the merey of that man,” 
he said, as he sealed the letter. ‘I have 
no doubt I should have gained promotion 
pretty quickly ; but what of that if she had 
wanted me, and I was thousands of miles 
away ?"’ 

He could not sleep that night, he knew, 
so he determined to read until day broke, 
wien he could take a long walk avd try to 
compose his ¢houghts. 

He took up a copy of the Times, and an 
exclamation of astonishment aad anger 
broke from his lips. 

He had alighted upon the advertisement 
of Messrs. Snapper, Best and Co. 

‘*T wonder why that fellow should have 
been in such haste to marry a penniless gir! ? 
Lheard he was ruined. Now all is plain. 
The fellow has seen this advertisement, and 
made inquiries.. Probably, Beryl is an 
heiress, and the scoundre! has married her 
for her money.” 

He clenched 

teeth. 
‘Why did I not see this before?’’ he 
cried, *‘* Why was [ not able to warn her 
in time? Poor girl! she will want # friend, 
and she shall find one in me. Woe betide 
that follow if he acts wrongly towards her , 
it would have been better for him had he 
never been born!” 


his fist and ground his 


CHAPTER V. 

EHiGHTEEN months have passed away since 
the day of the marriage, and Beryl is seated 
in a large lounging chair on the verandah 
of an enchanting villa which stands on the 
eastern coast of Sicity, a couple of miles 
from Messina 

Her robe is of a light, soft, clinging 
material, richly trimmed with silver and 
pearis; her smail taper fingers are laden 
with priceless gems, and diamonds glitter 
and flash in her coronal of luxuriant hair 
and in the buckles of her tiny white satin 
shoes; round her shoulders she wears a 
eashmere shawl, a fellow to one worn by 
the highest lady in England ; but with all 
this magnificent apparel she looks very 
different from the guiet, joyful girl whom 
we sawon Epsom Downs in the Earl of 
Basinestoke’s drag. 

Her cheeks are pale and attenuated, she 
has aged many years, and signs of care and 
sufiering are not wanting on the broad, 
marble-like brow. 

At her feet lie the deep blue waters oi 
the Medjterrancan, reflecting in theirazure 
depths Phe myriad of stars that were shin- 
ing above. Away to tle right rises the 
awe-inspiring Etta, around 
crest there is a huge coronet of fiery red, 
the reflection of the terrible fires raging 








mute change? Have you already regretted 


flarry Vaughan shook his head, and sighed. 


“A Golden Destiny” is both animated 


and seething down at the centre. 


and mystifying. 
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Behind her, through the partly-opened 
shutters, comes a flood of light, and the 
sounds of loud voices and laughter, mixed 
with the rattle of dice, and anon comes a 
fierce and desperate oath. 

As one deeper curse than another is borne 
to her ears she shudders, and draws her 
wrap closer around her, 

It is winter away in England, but here it 
is like summer; tho air is fresh and balmy, 
and the heavy smell of tropical flowers is 
borne on the western breeze. 

Hour after hour passes, but still she does 


not move. The stars dic out one by one, 


the deep blue sea is covered with a heavy 
nist, the scent in the air grows fresher and 
stronger, and far away behind the villa the 
horizon begins to be streaked with purple 
and . 
Morning is about to break, and the breeze 
that springs up is positively chilly. 

With a weary cry, half moan, half sigh, 
she rises from her seat, and, with a vio- 
lent shiver, walks to and fro along the 
verandah. : 

Presently the words within the villa die 
away, then one of the windows is thrown 
wide open; and, with a staggering, uncer- 
tain step, the Honourable Bertie Wilmot 
eomes out upon the verandah. 

His face is flushed and his eyes bloodshot, 
whilst his evening dress is disarranged and 
his hair ruftied. 

‘*Hulloa, Beryl, you here yet?’’ he 
cries. ‘‘] thought you had gone to bed 
long ago! "’ 

“TIT could not sleep if I had done so, I 
preferred sitting here.’’ 

Wilmot’s brow grew dark. 

‘*T suppose you like playing the sancti- 
monious preacher, don’t you? But I have 
told you before I won’t have your sermons, 
and——I won’t.”’ 

She shrank from him as though he had 
been a leper. 

‘Why don’t you speak? What are you 
Jooking at me in that fashion for,eh? Are 
you afraid I shall bite you, or that if I touch 
you it will contaminate you ?’’ 

**T am not afraid,’’ she replied, quietly. 

The man was somewhat cowed and sobered 
by the gentle dignity of this outraged 
woman. Moreover, he had use for her at 
the present moment, and it would not be 
prudent for him to act with violence. 

‘* Don't let us quarrel, Beryl,’’ he said, 
*‘T am miserable enough, Heaven only 
knows. J have lost over forty thousand 
pounds this week !”’ 

She uttered a ery of horror and astonish- 
ment. 

** Forty thousand pounds! You can never 
pay such an amount. You have already 
spent nearly one hundred thousand this 
year!” 

**T cannot help luck going dead against 
me, and favouring the Count Villariand the 
Chevalier de St. Croix, canI? Had not 
that uncle of yours made such a foolish will 
we would have got the money without diffi- 
culty.” 

‘** Are you not ashamed to speak of him to 
whom we owe everything in such a manner ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘*He was an old fool!’ he retorted, 
savagely ; ‘* but step inside for a minute, it 
is deuced cold out here. Forsyth says he 
ean let me have the money on my bill.” 

‘*It is very kind of Sir Charles Forsyth, 
seeing he has already won more than that 
of you during his stay here as your guest,’’ 
she said, scornfully. 

“Don’t be an idiot. There is*the bill, 
now sign it. We can arrange about the 
insurance by telegraph.” 

He placed the stamped paper before her 
and the pen in her hand. 

A strange, fixed look of determination 
shone in her eyes. 





= 





**T shall not sign it,’’ she said, firmly. 

‘Not sign it?’’ he cried, with a laugh. 
**You are my wife, and will do as I bid 
you.” 

He took up a slight riding-whip that lay 
upon one of the couches and twisted it ner- 
vously between his fingers. 

‘* Come, come, don’t be a fool, Beryl; you 
must sign it, or I shall be disgraced for 
ever,”’ P 

She took up the bill and tore it into a 
hundred pieces. 

* That is my reply,’’ she said, firmly. ‘I 
will no longer be a party to this gambling 
and wickedness.’’ 

A cruel gleam shone in his eyes. He 
raised the whip, it quivered in the air a 
moment, and then fell upon her pure, 
beautiful cheek, leaving a Jong bar of red 
quivering flesh across it. 

She uttered but one word, and that she 
hurled at him with all the vehemence of her 
outraged spirit,— 

** Coward !”’ 

The word stung his sou! worse than the 
whip tash had her tender cheek, for he knew 
he deserved the opprobrious epithet. _ 

With a vile, fierce oath he left the room, 
and Beryl sank back upon the couch, her 
brain seething and boiling witha fiercer fire 
than that which raged in the centre of Etna 
itself. 

A few hours later she had recovered her 
composure, and was seated in a small 
chamber facing the south. 

The sun was pouring a flood of golden 
light into the room, and seemed to cast a 
radiant halo around her slight, slender 
figure, as she sat in a large, low-seated, 
crimson-velvet chair, clad in a loose, flow- 
ing robe of white cashmere. 

One cheek—the cheek that bore the 
evidence of her treacherous husband’s 
dastardly cowardice—rested upon her 
delicate hand, and her long, dark lashes 
shaded her large and glorious eyes. 

Suddenly she gave a slight’ start as she 
heard a firm, manly footstep on the verandah 
without, and a rich, heetic flush suffused 
her brow. 

The next moment Harry Vaughan, with a 
grave look on his face, entered. 

“ Beryl,’’ he said, quietly taking both her 
hands in his, ‘‘ I thank you for having kept 
your promise, When I first discovered that 
he knew of your legacy before your mar- 
riage I followed you, and mado you pro- 
mise that if ever you were in trouble you 
would send for, and confide in me. You 
have done so, and I thank you for your 
trust.’’ 

She looked at him with a wan, feeble 
attempt at a smile. 

‘*T fear I have searcely kept my promise 
to the letter,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘ for I have 
been in tronble ever since this ill-fated ring 
encireled my finger.’’ 

She drew from her bosom her wedding- 
ring, wh*°h she had taken off five minutes 
after recciving the blow. 

‘* Now the climax has arrived, and I ask 
your advice and counsel as the only friend 
I possess in the world.”’ 

Then, in a cold, hard, restrained voice, 
that pained him far more than the wildest 
emotion could have done, she told him of 
what had occurred that morning. 

The strong man’s frame quivered as he 


listened, and he rocked to and fro as though 


he would fall. 

** And he did this?"’ he asked, fiercely. 

‘* Harry, for Heaven's sake, for my sake, 
for the sake of the friendship you bore my 
father, control yourself !’’ 

** Beryl, my angel !’’ he cried, in the gust 
of passion with which he was overpowered, 
forgetting his habitual reserve. ‘ He shall 
pay for that blow with his life !’’ 

Beryl laid her hand gently upon his arm. 





‘*Is this noble? Is this generous ?”’ she 
eried. ‘‘ Be true to yourself and me! I sent 
to ask your advice as to the course I should 

ursue, atid you lose control over yourself ! 

arry Vaughan, bad as he is, you must not 
forget he is my husband. Promise me, on 
your word,of honottr, you will not risk a 
quarrel with him? Promise me?”’’ she re- 
peated, ‘* for I know you would never break 
your word,”’ 

A fierce struggle took place in his breast. 

‘*T promise,’’ he said, huskily, ‘ton one 
condition. I must make the condition, 
Beryl,” he added, apologetically. ‘* You 
must leave this treacherous coward—leave 
him for ever,’’ 

**He is my husband,” she moaned, “I 
dare not—I cannot !f"’ 

She leaned back, a sickly pallor over- 
spreading her face, for she suddenly realised 
the truth—that she was married to one man, 
and loved another. 

She now knew, too well, that her whole 
heart belonged to the self-sacrificing, de- 
voted man_ before her, and her pure mind 
was affrighted at its own discovery. 

Never guessing the cause of her sudden 
faintness, emg Vaughan sank upon his 
knees at her feet, and clasped her hand. 

‘* Beryl, I conjure you by all-you hold 
sacred to leave this man at once!” he cried. 
‘We is utterly unworthy of yon. You asked 
my advice; you have it. I cannot live, 
knowing what he has done, and leave you 
with him. Fly from him as ygu would from 
a plague, or——’’ 

At that moment the door was flung open, 
and with his features contorted by passion, 
Bertie Wilmot strode into the room. 

“What is the meaning of this pretty 
scene ?’’ he demanded, fiercely. 

Harry Vaughan sprang to his feet. 

‘* lt means, Captain Wilmot, that you are 
a scoundrel!” he said, half choking with 
passion. : 

** Harry, Harry, do not break your word,” 
pleaded Beryl, earnestly. 

»‘*For your sake I will not,’’ he replied, 
softly. 

Wilmot foamed at the mouth with rage 
and fury. ; 

Then he turned to his wife. 

“And so,”’ he said with a bitter sneer 
‘*this is your piety, this is your religion, 
you shameless ereature ! "' 

** You ——-,’’ burst out Harry, but he was 
—- by the pleading look of the injured 
wife. 

‘*T can explain it all, sir,’’ said Bery]l, 
with composed dignity. ‘‘ Your insults I 
am used to, and one word more or less can 
make but little difference ; but for my own 
honour and this ‘gentleman I must explain.”’ 

** Proceed, madam,’’ said Wilmot, the evil 
light in his eyes increasing, each moment. 
‘* Proceed ! ’’ 

‘* As you are aware, Major Vaughan was 
a close and faithful friend of my father.’ 

‘* And now the friend of the father is a 
lover of the daughter? What a pity that 
the daughter is a wife, or perhaps that is 
rather an advantage in the eyes of such a 
high-minded conple.”’ 

Harry felt as though he could kill him 
where he stood, whilst Beryl’s face, neck, 
and bosom became suffused with a rich 
carnation. 

‘‘That your vile suspicions are entirely 
unfounded you well know, sir,’’ she re- 
plied, her proud spirit rising to her aid. 

‘* Unfounded, are they? am glad you 
think so, for no one else will when they 
hear of the scene I was myself a witness 
to; but pray go on, madam, with your 
story. I am an attentive listener.’ 

‘‘ Sir,”’ said-Harry, hotly. ‘ Nay, Beryl, 
I shall speak. Sir, I will tell you the 


meaning of the scene you saw. I had learnt 


of your dastardly cowardice to this fragile 
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flower, and I was pleading to her, for her 
own sake and that of her dead father, to 
leave this house, to fly from here."’ 

‘With you?’ asked Wilniot, 
temptuously. 

‘Goad me not too far, sir,’’ said Harry, 
the veins on his temples standing out like 
knotted cords. ‘‘I have promised not to 
seek a quarrel with you.” 

‘Very kind of you, I am sure; but seeing 
I amthe injured party I can scarcely see 
why I should be grateful.’ 

Then he turned once again to his wife, 
bending upon her a truly demoniacal 
glare. The 

“Leave the room, wanton,’’ he.cried, 
hoarsely; ‘‘I will settle accounts with 
your paramour alone.”’ 

Harrys passion was now beyond all 
control. 

** Scoundrel!’ he cried, hoarsely. ‘* You 
area cowardly liar. That fair child is as 
pure as the Heaven above us! ”’ 

Wilmot’s face turned of an ashen hue, and 
his hand mechanically sought his breast. 

‘None shall call me that and live,’’ he 
cried. ° 

At the same time he drew out a revolver 
and pointed it at Vaughan's head. 

The latter had been in many a skirmish 
with the wild hill tribes of India, and his 
experience now stood him in good stead. 

Quick as lightning he dashed forward and 
seized the hand of the desperate man. 

A terrible struggle—a struggle for life 
and death—ensued ; the men’s breath came 
in fitful gasps, and each strained his nerves 
and muscles until it seemed they must 
break from the tension, 

‘* You shall die! ’’ hissed Wilmot, making 
a final attempt to release himself from the 
vice-like grasp. 

Then there came a loud report, and the 
two fell headlong to the ground. 

In speechless terror Beryl gazed at the 
cloud of blue smoke that enveloped the 
combatants. 

A puff of air came through the casement, 
and, the cloud gently lifting, she saw Harry 
Vaughan rising slowly from the ground, 
upon which Wilmot lay perfectly motionless. 

Harry Vaughan was at her side in an 
instant, and as the servants and visitors 
rushed pell-mell into the room, he was 
raising her head as gently as though she 
had been but a babe. 

She was at once taken to her bed-room, 
but for the whole of that day and the 
next she.never moved or spoke; the 
only sign of life being her gentle, fitful 
re 

Towirds midnight her speech and power 
of motion returned, and then, with many a 
foreboding shake of the head, the local 
doctor pronounced her to be suffering from 
a severe attack of brain fever. 

The fascinating Bertie Wilmot never 
spoke again. 

The bullet that he had intended for 
Vaughan had penetrated his own breast, 
and lodged in his heart, causing instan- 
taneous death, 

An inquiry, of course, was held, but it 
was merely as a matter of form, for, even 
in death, the pistol was still clenched in 
the white, eye hand, 

For months months Beryl lay on the 
threshold of the next world: but her youth 
finally conquered, and the grim skeleton, 

Death, was forced to forego fis anticipated 
triumph, 

During her illness, Harry Vaughan was 
most agsiduous in his attentions, and spent 
more than half his time at the Villa 
Villieri ; and when at the last the eminent 
London physician, whom he had brought 
over, pronounced the turn for the better to 
have taken place, the man fairly 


con- 


‘wedding took place in a quaint, ivy-clad 


Some two years after this a quiet, simple 


church in Sussex. 

The bridegroom was Harry Vaughan, and 
the bride wag Beryl, no more sad and pen- 
sive, but with a bright, glad smile upon her 
pure, oval face. 

As they left the church she clung closely 
to his arm, and looked up into his manly 
face confidingly. .~ 

“At last !’’ she “ma~mured, ‘I have | 
found a safe haven of refuge. With this | 
strong arm to protect me, I need fear | 
neither storm nor tespest.”’ | 
‘*No, darling mine!'’ he said, leaning 

down and looking into her blashing face | 
with honest, love-lit eyes. ‘‘ Never more, 

whilst I live, shall you be Tempest- | 
‘Fossed !"’ 





At-that moment the bells clanged forth | 
their joyful greeting; the villagers, who | 
had known and loved Henry Vaughan (‘ our 
Master Henry,” as they delighted to call 
him) since he was a boy, raised a mighty 
huzzah, and, amidst the good wishes of all 
who saw their happy faces, Beryl and her 
husband drove off, to enter a new and love- 
lier life. 

(THE END.) 








WHY? 


Thou rulest, and with boundless love 
Dost guide us all from heaven above. 
We know Thou doest what is best, 

And when we, too, will be at rest, 

We then will know, and not till then, 
Why all our plans could not have been. 
When in that realm of heavenly light, 
We there shall see that all was right, 
And wonder why we questioned so 

At what seemed strange to us below. 
Why is it, Lord, that we should stay 
And work the long, long, weary day, 
While those we love so tenderly 

Are called above to dwell with Thee ? 
Why those whose work seems but begun 
Are called away as though 'twere done. 
While others, inefficient, stay, 

Though longing to be called away ? 
Thou knowest all, and Thou alone 

Canst tell why these strange things are done. 


T.S. 








A Notable Novelette. 


At the present moment when all eyes 
are turned towards our “kin beyond 
the seas” who are busy welcoming in 
true English fashion the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York, it will 
be of peculiar interest to our readers to 
read our next complete story, the plot 
of which is laid in Australia.  \ 


This Notable Novelette is entitled 


Paul Glintock’s 
. . Double, .. 


By the Anthor of 
“Mr. TEMPLEMAN’S DAUGHTER,” 
“UNDER THE ROSES.” &c., 


and it will be published complete in our 





Facetiz, 
acetiz, 

“DeELIA's father must be rich—look at 
her clothes.’’ ‘I've been looking, and it 
seems to me he ought to be poor.’’ 

Sun: ‘‘Am I really the first girl you ever 
hugged?"’ He: ‘ Y-e-s; but I've made 
calls on girls who lived in flats.”’ 

Suz Knew Him.--Chollie: ‘* She called 


me an idiot.’” Mollie: “Indeed! I didn't 
think she knew you well enough for that!"’ 

De Fut (fond of conundrums): “ What 
is the difference between a dignified man 
and astupid one?” De Blunt: “‘ None at 


all.’”, 
‘WHAT kind of a man is this John 
Smith?’ ‘*Oh, he’s the kind that thinks 


he can hold on to his umbrella by having 
his name engraved on the handle.”’ 

THOSE Sturip CHINESE.—‘‘ The Chinese 
seem a little over particular about the 
Christian code of morals.’’ ‘Yes; they 
appear to fail to grasp the exact difference 
between stealing and looting.’ 


MADE Him Cross.—‘ But he didn't call 
you a liar in set terms, did he?" asked the 
mollifier. ‘* He might as well have done 
80. Hesaid 1] had no more regard for the 
truth than an historical novelist.” 


DouBLY USg#FUL.—Tourist: ‘‘I see you 
have fitted up your scarecrows with hoes 
and rakes, so as to look like men working 
in the field. That’s a good idea.”’ Farmer ; 
‘* Yes, sir. Scures away tramps.’’ 

‘*] HEAR you want to sell your dog, Pat. 
They tell me he has a pedigree." ‘Shure, 
an’ Oi niver noticed it, sor. Anyhow, he’s 
nothin’ but a puppy yit, an’ Oi’m thinkin’ 
as how he’!! be afther outgrowin’ it, sor.’’ 

Tepny: “I wish I hadn’t fought Jimmy 
Brown this morning.’’ Mamma: ‘* You see 
now how wrong it was, don't you, dear?” 
Teddy: ‘“ Yes; ’cause I didn't know this 
afternoon that he was going to give a 
party."’ 


HusBanp: ‘f What do you do when you 
hit your thumb with ahammer? You can't 
swear.’ Wife: ‘‘No; but I can think, 
with all my might and main, what a per- 
fectly horrid, mean, inconsiderate, selfish 
brute you are not to drive the nails 
yourself.”’ 

Hap Dinep Late.—‘‘ What can I do for 
you?’’ asked the druggist, who had been 
aroused from his sleep by the violent ring- 
ing of the night bell. ‘‘ Why. m’ fr’en,”’ 
said De Kanter, ‘‘I want look atyer City 
Direct’ ry, an’ shee what my ‘dresh ish, sho 
T can go home.”’ 


Tae Main THInc,—** Now,” said the archi- 
tect, where do you want the drawing-room 
located ?”’ ‘* What?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Nurich, ‘‘ What's that fur? 1 couldn’t draw 
a blamed thing if I tried.’’ ‘‘I hope,” re- 
plied the architect, somewhat fearfully, 
“that you can at least draw a cheque.” 


As He REMEMBERED I1.—A Melrose boy 
who is devoted to the Sunday-school had as a 
golden text not long ago the words, ‘* Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard.’’ Upon reaching 
home his father asked him what the text 
was. The parent was surprised to know 
that the text was ‘‘Go to your aunt, and 


get slugged.’’ 


A GRATEFUL TRAMP,-—"‘ Beg your pardon, 
kind lady,’’ began the polite beggar, ‘‘ but 
I'm badly in need of money.’ ‘I wonder 
if you deserve help,’’ said the kind lady, 
suspiciously. ‘‘If I was to give you a 
penny, what wonld you do with it?” 








nextissue. We are sure all readers will 





broke down, and cried like a child. 


be delighted with this story. 


| ** Your generosity would overwhelm me, 
ma’am; I'd buy a postal card and write you 
a note of thanks,”’ 
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UNSEEN FIRES. 


By Erriz ADELAIDE Rowtanps. 


UMMAR | position and power to further her own ambitions 
S RY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. | position snd power to further ber own aybitions 
| Valentiue learns thet he has no right to any name 
Valentine Byre is riding through a forest in Spain | but his mother’s, and the estates being entailed go 
when his attention is arrested by the sight of the | to his brother Hermann. ‘On bis return home he 
beautiful gipsy girl Zitella. Valentine ascertains that | finds that Zitella has fied, and he is now searchiug 
she is betrothed to Hermann, a member of the gipsy | for her abroad. His first impulse on meeting her is 
bani and be would spare her if possible from a love- | to kill her for her unfaithfulness. Valentine spares 
less marriage. Valeatine undertakes to adopt | her life, however, only to be stabbed with bis own 
Zitella, and she is sent to England to be educated. ; degger and at the hand of Hermann, Meanwhile 
Valentine's wife is reported dead, but in reality she | Charchill Penance has-fallen in love with ‘the 
still lives. Zitella’s education being completed she | beautiful Inez, and realises too late that he has 
dotermines to use the influence of Valentine's | been duped. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Wi next morning breakfast was | 

#6 6nearly over at Lockesiy Hall 

before the post-boy arrived, 

“I wonder why it is so| 

: late?*’ said Mrs. Alingham, | 

anxiously. ‘“‘It usually arrives at ten, | 

and it is half-past now, I think,’’ she | 

continued, consulting her wateh, ‘ that | 

poor old Benson ought to have a rension. 

He has been postman now, | hear, for nearly 
lifty years!’’ 

‘*His want of punetuality does not 

distress me,’’ said Churchill Penance, gaily. 


“What can it matter? My darling’s 
heart is so perfectly pure. She is an angel 
from Heaven... 1 will try and forget that 


she was born in the accursed .and!"’ 


Here the lover’s thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a bitter piercing cry, which 
those who heard never forgot. 

it broke from Mrs. Alingham, and when, 
with the rest, Churchill turned his startled 
| eyes upon her, he saw that she had fallen 
| forward in her chair, and was lying with 
| her face pressed to an open letter on the 
table. 
| But when they sprang to her side, full of 
; anxiety and fear for her, they saw that she 


‘‘l am happy in expecting no letters.’’ 


‘Selfish ereature!"’ exclaimed Romola, | in deadly pain, to judge by her wild 
smiling at him through a parterre of bright | eyes and quivering face, she was able to 
erimson flowers, that contrasted well with | assure them that nothing was amiss with 
her rich young beauty. ‘‘ You forget,’’ she | Juan. ° 
continued, ‘‘that this is the morning on' She had not opened his-letter yet, nor 
which we always receive Juan’s letters; | was her sudden discomposure due to the 
and Nonnie,’’ glancing fondly at her} other communication, and then she has- 
guardian, ‘‘is invariably in a fever uutil | tened to add that she had felt ill and wake- 
the bag arrives ! ”’ , ful all the night, and this was the natural, 

At that moment, and before Churchill | though unexpected, result of many hours’ 
could make any reply, the door opened, and | sleeplessness. 
the butler entered with the much-longed— | But though she forced herself to speak 
for bag, which Mrs. Alingham took from him | brightly and calnily, Romola’s fears were 
with a trembling hand; and Churchill | not assuaged. 
noticed how her pale face flushed, and how | She clung round her governess’s neck, 
her eyes brightenened, until they seemed | and insisted, in her loving way, that dear 
as young and beautiful as Romola’s, as she | Nonnie should come at once; and lie down, 
unlocked the bag with a little key which | and even Churchill was vaguely uneasy, for 
she always wore on her watch chain ; and | as she stood there there rose up before him, 
from the little interest which the arrival of | for some mysterious fon, the details of 
the letters had awakened in him the young | a seene long past, and “never fully recalled 
man begun to wonder at the strength of the | until now. 

‘ love which Mrs, Alingham seemed to bear| He sees himself in this very room, and by 
towards these two children who had been | his side a lovély dark-eyed child. He takes 
entrusted to her eare. . i from her hand a paper and reads aloud 

‘*She might be their mother,” he said to! words in which the names of Valentine 
himself; and the words, when framed, | Eyre and Zitella Czarvas oceur. And as be 
seemed to come from other mind than | reads there breaks on his ear a repetition 
his own. They strack and startled him so | of the cry which he heard just now, and 
that he repeated them over again; and all‘ 


/had not fainted; and though she seemed” 


at once he began to trace between Mrs. 
Alingham and Romola the strongest possible 
resemblance. 

The next moment, however, he smiled to 


himself as he glanced from the lovely face | 
of the young girl to-that of the pale, faded | 
face of her governess. The idea was but a | 
They were not in | 


ick of his imagination. 

he least like except in the colour of their 

‘ eyes, and he supposed all Southern eyes 

were the same ; but once more he dismissed 
this idea, and this time with anger. 

He had looked into the eyes of Spanish 
women, and they were not like Romola’s. 
Heaven forbid that hers would ever work 
on anyone's life the ruin which Zitella’'s 
had wrought |!” 

For the first time there surged up in his 


heart a deep and bjtter regret that Romola | 
was a Spaniard, but the next moment he | 


triumphed over it, saying to himself— 


Mrs. Alingham falls to the floor as if 
| stricken down by a deadly blow. Once 
| before—it was far away, in his vigil by the 
| fevered bed of Valentine Eyre—he had gone 
| over part of this scene. It was the read- 
ing of the newspaper; but he had cither 
forgotten the letter or failed to connect it 
with the other. Mrs. Alingham’s swoon 
had then been a mere incident ; but now, 
though he knows not why, he begins trem- 
blingly to connect that past scene with the 
present. And as Romola leads her gover- 
ness away to the distant couch, he is still 
standing, lost and helpless, in the weight 
of thought which has fallen upon him, But 
no, itis too horrible—this idea which has 
taken possession-of him, for Mrs, Alingham 
| is too near to Romola to make the thought 
endurable that she is in any way connected 
with Valentine Eyre. + 
‘*No, my darling! ’’ he hears Mrs. Aling- 
| ham say faintly, “* not te the couch. lam 





quite well enough to walk upstairs, and I 
should like to be in my own room.’’ 

But even as she spoke the lady swayed 
to and fro; and, despite the young girl’s 
support, she must have fallen if Churchill 
had not sprang forward and canght her in 
his strong arms, 

‘“*] will carry her, dear!’’ he said to 
Romola in his gentlest tones; and then, a 
sad little trio, they crossed the hall and 
ascended the gloomy, old-fashioned hall to 
Mrs. Alingham’‘s private room, whereshe was 
wont to sit and write her letters, and trans- 
act such business as came within her 
province as guardian of Valentine Eyre’s 
children. 

Here ia this apartment she was tenderly 
placed on a couch; bat when Romola 
would haye tended her loved friend with 
zealous hands, tae lady dismissed ber, say- 





) ing gently,— 


** No, my dear child, I must tel) you the 
truth. Lam nof reajly il. Only I have re- 
ceived some news which causes me anxiety ; 
but when I have cousalted Mr. Penance | 
feel sure I shall be much better.” 

So the young girl pressed a loving kiss 
on her governess's brow, and obediently 
stole away, and the two were left alone 
together. 

Yor some time there was silence, but at 
last, to her companion’s relief, Mrs. Aling- 
ham spoke. 

‘*Mr. Penance,’ she said, ‘I am very 
unhappy.”’ 

“1 guessed as much,’ was the gentle 
reply. 

‘*L have received a letter,’’ continued 
Mrs. Alingham, but suddenly she broke 
down, and pressing her handkerchief to her 
face kept silence for a few minutes. 

** You are a man of honour,”’ she said at 
last, ‘‘ one who would die rather than break 
a promise once passed.”’ 

She had removed her handkerchief now, 
and turned her eyes on Churchill; and the 
young man wondered at the wild intensity 
of her gaze. 

**T believe I would rather suffer anything 
than break my word,’’ he said, gently. 

And Mrs. Alingham went on eagerly— 

**And I believe, also, that you have ‘a 
tender regard for these children whom ! 
love so dearly.”’ 

**You may be quite sure of that,’’ re- 
joined Churchill, and his face was flushed, 
and his voice deep with emotion. Then, 
after a pause, he added, ‘‘} think Juan is 
the finest young fellow I have ever seen, 
and Romola.the- most beautiful and noble 
girl! She is sweet beyond compare now, 
and in a few years there will not sueb a 
peerless woman in all the world; but you 
wish me to make you a promise, Mrs, Aling- 
ham. May I ask what i¢ is?’ 

‘Tt is,”’ replied the lady, and she held out 
her hand as she spoke, ‘‘ that if anything 
should happen before long to drive me from 
this place, that you will come here as be- 
fore, and do all you ean to stand between 
the children and wrong ?”’ 

‘‘What is going to happen?’’ 
Churchill, ‘‘ and why shoul 
away ?”’ 

‘* You will give me your promise first ?'' 
said Mrs. Alingham. 

* Yes. I give itnow. Itshall be a faithful) 
promise, and | will do my best to perform 
it; but what danger threatens the children, 
or why should you leave Locksley Hall ?"’ 

Mrs. Alingham pressed her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and sobbed bitterly for a few 
moments. 

“ Do not think me weak and foolish,” she 
said at last, “ but I love these children so 
fondly that the thought of parting with 
them is more bitter than death. If it were 
for their happiness,” she continued, * I 


asked 
you be driven 





would gladly go, but their father ”’—her 
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voice faltered and broke into tears—‘' has 
shown very little care for them during 
seventeen years, and now he is returnin 
home with a second wife, in whose sight 
fear that I shall find but little favour. 

‘* Besides,”’ she continued, sadly, *‘ Romola 
is quite old enongh to dispense with a 
governess now. You heard what the 
Dachess said the other day, and it is tree. 
The child thust go out, and take her place 
in sceiety.'' - 

Long afterwards Charchill remembered 
the broken-hearted way in which Mrs. 
Alingham had uttered these words, but now 
he had no thought to spare from himself 
and Romola. 

He had suddenly been given a prevision, 
clear as it was unaccountable, that this 
change at Lockesly Hall would prove detri- 
mental to his happiness; and, what was 
more to him, the happiness of her he Toved, 
And with tuese thoughts there came a sud- 
den determination to fling aside all seruples, 
and win Romola’s promise to be his wife 
before her father returned ! 

There was in his heart a trembling hope 
that she loved him—a hope that was yet 
scarcely twenty-four hours old. 

He remewbered how he looked, and the 
words she had uttered when on the previous 
day he had promised to tell her if ever he 
should dare to love again ; and he felt now 
for her sake that he must dare, and that ‘he 
was justified in what he meant to do. 

But strange to say, though he must have 
been almost sure of her sympathy and ap- 
proval, Churchill did not confide his inten- 
tions to Mrs. Alingham. What he felt for 
Romola was, he ht, toc sacred and 
deep for words, and until he was quite sure 
of her love he would speak of it to none. 
Nor did the young man ask any questions 


ion 


“WE ARE OVERHEARING A CONVERSATION WHICH IS NOT MRANT FOR US,’ WHISPERED CHURCHILL. 

















of Romola’s father, whom he could not help | audible, the young girl started from her 
regarding with fear and aversion—as a | day-dream, and looked at her lover with 
usurper of his domain. | eyes that sot his heart beating fast. They 
There was no need, he thought, to endow | were brave, welcoming, half-frighteued, 
the unseen Mr. De Nunaz with an individa- | like these of a timid fawn, and Churchill 
ality a moment sooner than was necessary ; | knew that since yesterday a change had 
and s0, after a repetition of his promise, | taken place in his love. Befo re then she 
anda few words of sympathy to Mrs. Aling- | would not have looked at him s o. 
bam, the impatient young man went down-| He sat down beside her,.and she turned 
stairs to find his love, and, as he murmured | her wonderfal dark eyes on him ; and though 
to himself—life or death. | they were more than half veiled by long, 
She was not anywhere in the house, and | dark lashes, their beauty, and the depth of 
at length he wandered ont into the grounds, | pure, half-unconscious love in them, thrilled 
calling her name softly, him to his very innermost soul. But how 
It was the vory day for a love-story. The | to speak the words which were clamouring 
world lay beneath a sky bright as one sees | for utterance in his heart! how to find ian- 
in southern jands; the air was perfumed | guage to convey all that he felt for her! 
with the scent of flowers ; a thousand birds | And then he remembered, with a swift, 
i forth their sweetest songs from the | sudden rash of shame, that before this he 
lepths of the cool, shadowy wood ; the laks | had told two women that he loved them, 
was mirror to the san and the tall treee, | and he thought he would not profane the 
and far away the river murmured with a | pure and holy feelings which he entertaiused 
voice that was like a poem. | for Romola by speaking of them in the same 
It was a day of love, and Churchill forgot | language which he had used to others. No, 
the past as he wandered on in search of without one single word he must tell her 
Romola, and fancied that he had entered | that he loved her. He looked over her open 
vit eae Nes day oe the first time. | book, and read,— 
e found herat inoneofherfavourite | «ape ie cami Apren , 
retreats, with blossoming limes above her | Waske@aeectaa 
head, and her dainty little feet carpeted | My heart would hear her and beat, 
with star-like white flowers. Churchill Were it earth in an earthly bed, 
thought of all the beautifal and wondrous My dust would hear her and beat, 
women of whom he had ever read or dreamed | ad it lain for a century dead, 
as he approached her, and saw the mellow | Would start and tremble beneath her feet, 
light falling through the green tracery of | And blossom in purple and red. 
the lime boughs on her fair, sweet face. A} He read the lines softly, and then a 
book lay open between her little hands, but | silence fell between them, but suddenly 
she was not reading, and the lover’s heart | Churchill broke it, saying,— 
bounced with the delicious thought that “You should not read love poems, 
she might be thinking of him. Romola. They are not good for you!’’ 
**My darling!’’ he murmured in his “Why not?” she exclaimed, reproach- 
heart; and though the words were not fully. ‘‘ Ali good men and women love, an. 
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what is so beautiful or ennobling as a story 
of true love?” 

‘* But this one that you have been read- 
ing,’’ he persisted, ‘‘is so sad. Ido not 
like you to think of the man who loved 
lying dead, and the woman above alone! "’ 

* Ah!’’ she replied, and her beautiful 
face paled, ‘*I cannot bear to think of it, 
but the man and wopian had loved. No 
after sorrow could kill the nremory of that, 
and it may be that the living and dead can 
sometimes hold communion! ’’ : 

**Romola, do you love me?’ said 
Churchill, as the girl paused ; and- though 
the question may seem strange and = 
to the reader, it did not startle her. It 
brought a sudden flush of joy to her face, 
and to her eyes a light whose beauty and 
tenderness was indescribable. It made her 
little hands tremble as she laid them in her 
lover's, but that was all. 

‘* Yes, llove you!’’ she replied, and as 
she spoke the words, the golour, whieh was 
like the rose-tint of a lovely dawn, fled 
from her face, and left her as pale as 
marble, but the light remained in her 
glorious eyes and reassured her lover she 
was not afraid, for there is no fear in 
perfect love. ; 

‘Say that again,’ whispered Churchill. 
“Oh, my darling! again and again, that I 
may be quite sure!” 

**] love you! ’’ she repeated gently. ‘I 
thought you knew it,’’ and then her hands 
went up and clasped her lover's neck, and 
her beautiful dark head drooped on his 
breast. 

But though this was beyond all he had 
ever dared to dream for, Churchill was not 
content, for all things grow by what they 
feed on, and he would have her raise her 
sweet face to his, and look into his eyes, as 


» she told him that what she had given him 


was a woman’s love. 

** An undying love! '’ murmured Romola, 
and her glance, as she spoke, never faltered 
from her lover’s. She had no thought of 
being ashamed of this great love, which was 
her crown and glory. ‘‘ An undying love!” 
she repeated softly. ‘*‘ You have my heart, 
Churchill. It can never come back again to 
me!” 

‘*T never told you that I loved you!’ he 

exclaimed aloud and thrilled by her perfect 
trust. 
« * Yes, you did,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘ yester- 
day, and now, when you read that poem! ”’ 
Then her voice, thrilling with pride in him, 
and the fiush of joy returning to her pure 
cheeks, she added, in tones which in after 
days he could never recall without a pang, 
and never forget, ‘‘ but Iam glad that you 
did not tell it to me in words.”’ 

He folded her in his arms and pressed 
her to his heart with feelings that no words 
ean describe. They two, now one, were 
alone in the deep of the solitary greenwood, 
and for a time the silence was profound, 
Then the lover raised the beautiful face to 
his, and sealed their betrothal on the lips 
which were pure as an angel's, And, oh 
how he blessed her! By what eloquent 
looks, by what loving words, he w her 
can never be told; but he was still unable 
to realise aught but his own nnworthinesss 
of the beautiful thing which had came to him. 

‘“‘T am no hero, darling !’’ he said at last’ 
** and so your love-story is but a poor one.”’ 

‘It is the most beautiful story which has 
ever been written !’’ replied the girl. And 
then, smiling through the happy tears 
which gemmed her dark lashes, she said 
playfully, ‘‘Do you know, my dear, that a 
lover should never be too humble? ”’ 

‘How can you call me humbile?’’ he 
rejoined, ‘‘ when I have asked for the most 
beautiful and the best thing that the world 
contains ? ’’ 

‘*You did not ask for me’ replied 


The reading of “A 


Romola in her tender pretty way. ‘‘ You 
only asked me if I loved you, and I told 
you the truth! ’’ : 

Her own words came back clearly to her 
afterwards, and she remembered with an 
agony of shame which could find no parallel 
that her lover made no reply, but now it 
seemed less strange than sweet that, h> 
shonld clasp her in his arms in siletice. 
She divined the wish of his heart to utter 
as few words of love as possible, and loving 
him all the more for this, she thought he 
knew himself understood. 

She was not wrong in this, for in his 
heart Churchill was blessing her for the 
sympathy which enabled her to read his 
soul, but she did not realise that a sudden 
dread of her father’s return had risen like 
a cloud between herself and her lover, 
for Romola knew nothing of the threatened 
change at Lockesly Hall. And after some 
time Churchill] dismissed the thought from 
his mind, saying he would leave Mrs. 
Alingham to break the news when she 
would, ) 

This was the diamond day of his life, and 
nothing should dim its lustre. 

But as they returned to the house 
Churchill said,— 

“‘The ball at Stanislaugh Castle takes 
place in about six wecks, Romola. ~ You 
will probably attend, and there you will 
have an opportunity of comparing me with 
other men—-men youliger and nobler, more 
in tune with your bright spirits than I am. 
Perhaps i shall suffer from the compari- 
son! Perhaps had I waited until after the 
bal! to ask you the question which I asked 
you just now, you would have given mea 
very different answer ?’’ 

Romola looked at her loyer for a moment 
to see if he were in earnest. Then seeing 
his face quite grave and even sad, she re- 
plied, a little petulantly,— 

‘Really you are very tiresome, and if 
you do not take care, 1 may change my 
mind ;"’ and then, with a sudden and charm- 
ing change of manner, she added in a loving 
earnest tone,—‘‘] am sure if I tell you 
that your words are unkind you will not 
repeat them again? I do not know who I 
might meet at this ball, but I know well 
that it would have made no difference in 
my answer to this question. I am not made 
of so slight elements.’’ 

“The children of the South are all 
bright and fierce and fickle,’’ Churebill re- 
minded her ; but, though he spoke lightly, 
his face was grave ; and the next moment, 
as if in a burst of uncontrollable emotion, 
he added, passionately,— 

** Oh, Romola, if you were not a 
Spaniard!” 

** My country can make no difference in 
my love for you,’’ replied the girl, gently ; 
** but I will go now to Nounie, and when I 
come down you may be sorry for your 
words !"’ 

*‘T am sorry now,’ replied Churchill ; 
and as they were alone in the hall he 
eaught the young girl in his arms, and 
kissed her with passionate tenderness, 
bringing back thé colour which had fled 
from her face at his last words. But then, 
when he wonld have released her, some 
impulse prompted him to hold her still, 
and whisper the request that she would 
keep their love a profound seeret for at 
least a few days. 

**1t is such a beautiful, sacred thing!’’ 
he murmured. ‘‘I would not have it spok- 
en of by other lips.’’ But he knew in his 
heart that it was some strange dread of 
Romola's father which prompted in him 
the desire for secrecy. 

Romola felt a little pang. She had been 
impatient to pour forth the sweet story of 





her happiness in the sympathetic ears of 
Mrs, Alingham, but she would not let her 


Golden Destiny” will 





lover kndw of her disappointment, and so 
she said gently,— 

*““T never hid anything from Nounie 
before, but now I am yours, and if it makes 
you happy, I will do what yon wish !”’ 

‘“*Mrs. Alingham will understand.”’ re- 
plied Churchill, ‘‘ and it is only fora few 
days that Ll ask this boon. Thank you for 
granting it, my darling! And now do not 
be too long away, or I shall fear that my 
happiness is but a dream! ’’ 

He knew it was no dream, but in spite of 
the deep joy which had come to him a wave 
of sadness swept over his heart as he re- 
leased his darling. It chilled him in pase- 
ing, and left a nameless fear béhind, His 
face was anxious and thoughtful as he 
watched the slénder figure gliding through 
the hall and up the stairs. It was not 
until he could see her no r that he 
turned away, and as he did so the memory 
of her words came back to him, clear as if 
@ voice was speaking them, ‘I am not 
made of so slight elemonts.’’; 

oa « *” * “ 


Mrs. Alingham and Romola sat long 
together in that beantiful morning ; but 
though the girl longed to pour out her 
heart to her true friend, she would not 
break her promise to her lover, so the fact 
of her betrothal remained a secret, while 
she was tenderly prepared for the expected 
return of her father and his second wife. 
She was very nervous at first, and trembled 
and wept almost bitterly in the thought of 
meeting this parent, who was practically 
a stranger to her. But Mrs. Alingham 
soothed the girl, assuring her that her 
father could not fail to love her; but of her 
stepmother she did not speak, nor was 
Romola anxious to dwell on her name, only 
the governess laid her hand on the girl’s 

d, and said anxiously,— 

‘*If your father should decide that for 
the future my meg is not here you will 
not forget me, dear ?”’ , 

Romola did not notice how white and 
drawn was the speaker’s face, or how 
falteringly these words came forth. She 
was too full-ef-her own thoughts ; for the 
proud, high-spirited girl was bitterly hurt 
that she should be thought capable of 
forgetting one who had been so to 
her. But love overcame her anger, and 
flinging her arms round the other's neck 
she exclaimed, with tears,— % 

‘You have been a mother*to me, and 
none other shall ever take your place, and 
not even in death shall I forget you!"’ 

‘Oh, my darling say that over again!”’ 
cried Mrs. Alingham ; and when the young 
girl had obeyed her the two wept unre- 
strainedly together, but soon Romola dried 
her tears, and said cheerfally,— 

‘* After all, if we must part, it will not be 
for long, dearest, for I must soon marry, 
and then I shall insist that you come and 
live with me! ”’ 

Mrs. Alingham wondered at these words, 
but the day came when she dwelt on them 
with anger and sorrow beyond all words. 


——d 


CHAPTER XVI.’ 


A FEW evenings later Churchill sat with 
Romola in that very antique room in which 
in long years ago he oregs back to life; 
and, to make the scene still more like the 
past, Romola sat in submissive attitude at 
her lover’s feet, while her arm rested on 
his knee, and she raised her dark eyes to 
him, just as she used to do when she was 
a little child. 

That had been a very happy day, for the 
lovers had ridden together in 
and later on they had gone out _ and 
wandered through the park. ow the 
lover, careful for his darling, insisted that 
Romola should rest; but when he would 
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have ensconsed her in _ 7 ts ae 

endless of pillows and foot- 
peer she langhingly refused to be fussed 
over, would take no other position 
than that ret ons: described. 

They had taken a volume of Tennyson 
out ot Anoa: ith. them, so that Churchill 
wight coy tag ered bat Churchill thought 
he would be better engaged in. studying 
the lovely face, which was in itself a poem, 
and drawing forth her sweetest thoughts 
and prettiest confidences. And as Romola 
had on wish but for her lover's happiness, 
very little written poetry had been read 
that afternoon, But now that they were 
indoors, Romola playfully chided her lover, 
calling him lazy ; and fearing that he ac- 
served the epithet, Churchill opened the 
yolame at haphazard, and began on the 
first lines which met his eye. 

It was a sad poem called ‘“‘ The Victim ”’ 
but the selection mattered little to Romola, 
for she knew all the poems in the book by 
heart, and it was only because she loved 
her lover’s rich, musical voice that she had 
asked him to read. 

So while Churchill read, Romola sat at his 
feet and listened to his voice, which made 
a fitting accompaniment to the thoughts 
which filled her heart. She was thinking 
of her lover and not of the poem, whiah 
was, however, destined to work a strange, 
evil influence over her own future life. 

Mrs. Alingham softly entered the room, 
and held up her band as if to enjoin silence, 
while Churchill read these words : 


“ And the prie:t was happy, 
O, father Odin ! 
We gave you a life, 
Which was his nearest ? 
Who was his dearest ? 
The gods have answered, 
We give them the wife. * 


Romola thought Mrs. Alingham looked 
very much agitated as the readin, q 
le this eaused her to remark on the 

* wel Lalways pity that poor king so deeply,” 
she said her gentle tones, ‘‘ and won- 
der which he loved best, the wife or the 
child! But, oh! hard it would have 
been for him had he been forced to 
say which was his dearest !*’ 

‘*4 painful choice,’’ replied Churchill, 
“but not a hard one. At least, it would 
not be to me were the place mine."’ 

Mrs, Alingham seemed to listen with an 
anxiety that was painful, and Romola also 
was deeply moved. 

““Why; which would you sacrifice ?’’ 
she asked, earnestly, and looking into her 
dark, loving, eyes Churebill promptly 
replied,— 

‘TI would sacrifice a dozen sons for the, 
wife that I loved; and however hard it 
night be, I would count the cost small! ’’ 

Komola could not*speak. She drooped 
her ~_ , and her sensitive mouth qnivered. 
She ew that were he her husband 
Churchill would never be called upon to 
make such a terrible sacrifice for her; but 
his words filled her with unspeakable hap- 
piness. She recalled them bitterly after- 
wards, when joy was to her but a mocking 
memory, and love an empty name. 

Mrs, Alingham was the first to break 
the silence which followed on Churchill's 
words, 

“ And sup ?’’ she asked, in strained 
tones, a) ing to him as if ‘he were a 
judge whose word was omnipotent, ‘* sup- 
pose it should be the wife who was called 
upon to make the sacrifice, which would 
you say she ought to give up?’”’ 

“The child, avuins.” replied Churchill, 
‘though were I the husband, I should be 
bee last to make the choice. ‘But, still, I 

& woman is no true wife who does not 
hold her husband dearer then her child— 


dearer, indeed, than all else in the 
world !’’ 

**You have uttered wise, true words,”’ 
said Mrs. Alingham. But she spoke the 
words in gasping tones, and her face was 
so pale that, frightened lest she was going 
to faint, Romola sprang to her side. 

“You must sit down, darling!” she 
said, in gentle tones, and then added, 
imperiously, ‘* and, oh! let us never again 
discuss that dreadful poem, which only 
saddens us without cause ; for it is not 
likely that any of us will ever be called 
upon to make such a dreadful sacyifice !”’ 

So the subject was dropped, and appar- 
ently forgotten, and the rest of the even- 
ing was spent in the usual manner. After 
dinner, in the sweet gleaming, Romola sat 
at the piano; and, while Churchill stood 
by her side, she sung, in her rich, 
passionate young voice, beautiful songs 
of love and hope; and afterwards, when 
the lovers wandered hand-in-band on the 
antique terrace, their whispered conver- 
sation thrilled with the same sweet bur- 
den. Bat that night, when darkness and 
silence had suceceded to the life of the 
beautiful day, when Romola slept tike the 
birds and flowers, and dreamed dreams as 
innocent and joyous as tlieirs, one man 
paeed his’ chamber all through the dead, 
sombre night, battling, as if for life, 
egainst the spectre whieh ever invaded 
his solitude; and one: mis+rable, despair- 
ing woman drenched her pillow with tears, 
andl cried out ceasclessly through the long, 
dreary hours,— 

**T love them best. Heaven knows I love 
them best! But for that, if a choice has 
eo be made, they must be sacrificed ; for 
most of the wrong was mine, and if I can- 
not bear the punishment alone, he shall not 
suffer.”’ 

And so Mrs. Alingham’s words con- 
tinued to break the silence until the night 
passed away, and the light of another day 
dawned in the Kast. 

The sun rose higher and higher, gladden- 
ing the summer world ; and filling Romola's 
room with rosy light, it broke the chain of 
the young girl’s slumber several hours 
before her usual time. And as to lie in 
bed awake was a thing she could not bear, 
she rose; and having made her toilette 
slipped downstairs, and was soon dancing 
through the park with all exuberance of 
youth and a happy heart. 

After a time she came to the spot where 
the sweetest chapter of her love-story was 
written ; and here she sat down, and imme- 
diately fell into such a long day-dream. 
that when she awoke out of it she felt 
quite sure it must be time for breakfast ; 
but on looking at her watch, Romola found 
that her appetite had outstripped the 
hour—for it was now only eight o'clock, 
and they did not breakfast until near ten. 
So she decided she would go a little far- 
ther, more than half hoping that, by some 
instinet of love, Churchill would discover 
not only that she was out, but also the 
exact path she had taken. and follow her 
thither, 

It was a lovely morning. The air was 
soft and fragant ; and here, in the cool 
shadow of the trees, the sunshine was 
deliciously tempered. Romola thought 
she had never seen Lockesly Hall look so 
beautiful as it was looking for the past 
two or three days. Every single leaf and 
spray of moss, seemed to know that she had 
won the love of the noblest man on earth, 
and to look more beautiful because of the 

young girl's joy! 

Romola had almost reached the extreme 
edge of the park when a cry of pain rang 
on her ear from a little distance; and 
while she hurried forward with the thought 





of giving aid if needed, she was startled by 
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the sight of a dog with bristling hair and 
foamin @ mouth, who came rus} ing towards 
her along the path. With admirable pres- 
ence of mind, Romola suppressed the cry 
which rose to her side, and sprang aside so 


hastily that the animal pursued his way 
without deenton to see her. But it was 
nob until he bad disappeared from sight 
that Romola had dared to breathe, and 
then her fears were renewed hy the sight 
oF aman, who seemed as if he had been 
bitten by the dog, for one of his hands 
were bleeding, and, to judge by his face, 


was in great pain. 


** Are you much hurt? Can I help you ?”’ 


exclaimed Romola, overcoming her own 
fears, aud hastening forward to give all 


the sympathy and help in her power. 

At the sound of the sweet voice the 
stranger lifted his head, and by the deadly 
whitcness of his face Romola saw that he 
must be badly hurt. Her pity made her 
look at him very kindly, though under 
circumstanees he would, in all probability, 
have repelled her, for though he was 
evidently a gentleman, and undeniably 
handsome, his face, with its dark eyes and 
well-cut features, was marked by an ex- 
pression of coarseness, and a lack of all 
that the girl most admired and reverenced. 

“Thank you!’ he replied, gratefully, 
and he was evidently suppressing ali signs 
ot pain with a courage which won Romola’s 
admiration. There was hardly anything 
she liked so much as bravery. ‘It is a 
mere scratch,” he went on; ‘‘ but you,” 
anxiously, ‘‘have run a risk, That dog 
must have crossed your path ;”’ 

Romola made no reply to this. She did 
not wish to talk about herself, but to help, 
if possible ; and so she stepped forward, 
and signified her intention of ministering 
to the stranger by taking his hand between 
her own. Her lips quivered when she saw 
what an ugly cut*it was, and again she 
thought how brave he must be ! 

She had all a girl’s boundiess faith in 
physical courage, and fancied every great 
and noble quality accompanied it. Then, 
though her fingers trembled, she began 
deftly and tenderly to bind up the wounded 
hand in a white silk searf which she had 
taken from her own pretty throat. 

She was only doing for this man what 
she would have done for the poorest crea- 
ture who might have crossed her path ; 
but when the gentle deed was accomplished 
the stranger had no words wherewith 
to thank her for what she bad done. 

‘*] can't express my feelings,’ he said at 
last, rather brokenly, ‘but you are an 
angel. Oh, forgive me! I know I ought 
not to say it, but I must, for no one has 
ever been so good to me as you have been.’, 

‘*Then you must have met with very little 
goodness,’’ replied Romola ; but though she 
spoke lightly her heart was touched, and 
she felt still more kindly towards her new 
acquaintance. 

“That is true,’’ he replied, ‘bitterly ; 
“but though | have not deserved snch 
goodness as you have shown, I might have 
been better had it come sooner.’’ 

‘*Please say no more abont it,"’ said 
Romola, a littie colily. She did not mean 
to be unkind, but she was beginning to feel 
embarrassed by sonuch gratitude. Then, 
in a gentler. tone, she added, ‘‘] am very 
glad if I have been able to help you in any 
way. I was afraid you were very much 
hurt." 

The man's face grew a shade paler, for 
he knew what he would not frighten Romola 
by mentioning, that the dog who had 
attacked him must have been mad; but he 
said, quietly,— 

‘* The pain is over now, It was never 
much, I was a little shocked, that was all, 
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dog tay cross your path again. Will you 
not allow me to escort you through the 
park? I had no doubt,’’ he added, bastily, 
“ that your home is here.”’ 

“T think 1 am_ quite safe,’’ replied 
Romola, who thought of her lover with an 
instinetive belief that this arrangement 
would not meet with his approval. Then, 
not wishing tv seem rude or ungracious, 
she added, hastily, ‘* I do not like to trouble 


slightest need, for the dog went in an 
opposite direetion.”’ 

She would. have moved away then; but 
the stranger begun hastily to explain that 
the cireumsiances of the case warranted 
him in his determination to accompany her 
through the park. 

‘*}] do not wish to foree my company on 
you,”’ he said; ‘and if you wish J will walk 
behind you. But I shall suffer agonies on 
your account if I am not allowed to see you 
in safety to the house !”’ : 

Romola was vexed, but his persistence 
was so great that ske felt obliged to 
surrender her own will, and thought she 
might as well do so with a good grace. 

“You are very kind," she said, gently ; 
‘but you certainly shall not walk behind 
me!’? And then, as the stranger's face 
brightened at her consent, they moved on 
side by side beneath the stately trees. 

Ie told ber, as they walked, why it was 
that he happened to be in these grounds in 
the early morning. : 

He had taken a wrong train, Le said, ia 
his journey, and found himselt at a little 
country station, where, he was told, he 
would have to wait four hours before his 
journey could be resumed ; 80, as he had 
been many years out of England, he 
determined to see some of the beauties of 
Westshire, and forthwith had started on a 
ong ramble. 
on all this Romola found it difficult to 
listen, though her natural sweetness and 
tact prevented her betraying her inatten- 
tion. But her heart was beating fast, and 
at every turn in the park she expected her 
lover to appear; and though in her young 
innocence she had no fear that he would 
say she had done wrong, yet her love for 
Churehill was so deep that it hurt her 
bitterly to think of him vexed ever so 
slightly. And he might be vexed just fora 
moment, she said to hersels, as she looked 
anxiously through the trees; but they 
reached the house entrance of the park 
without meeting anyone, and here Romola 
stopped, and held out her hand. 

“Unless you can be persuaded to accept 
the hospitalities of our house 1 will not 
allow you to come any ‘arther. See,’’ she 
added, “there are the gardens, and I am 
quite safe now; but I think,’ she added, 
kindly, ‘‘that you ought to come in and 
have some food and rest. You look sorely 
in need of both!” or hag 

The young man was, as Romola said, in 
need of both food and rest—more in need 
than even she thought—for he had had a 
long, sleepless night, and the shock of his 
encounter with the dog had left him weak 
and faint’ ae 
wile had almost accepted Romola's invita- 
tion; but some new feeling had made him 
sensitive. And when he looked into the 
young girl's eyes he saw that she had only 
asked him out of kindness, and he would 
rather have dropped down dead- from 
exhaustion than intrude on her any further; 
so he said, a little confusedly,— 

“1 gee that you are safe now, and 
therefore I am happy ; but I want no food, 
and so will bid you good-bye!” 

‘* You have been very —: ge 
Romola, with her rare, sweet smile, anc 
{hea she wondered if he would take the 


at. 





hand she still held ont. 


He did take it, and, to her dismay, 
pressed it to his lips; but he scarcely 
touched it, and dropping it quickly, said, 
with emotion,— 

‘*Forgive me I have taken a great liberty 
but I could not help it. We may meet 
again,’’ he added, ‘* for the world is small; 
bat if we should not, you will know that 
there is one man to whom you have been 
an angel. I cannot thank you,’”’ he went 
on rapidly, ‘‘ more than to say that for. the 
rest of my life I will try to live worthily of 
this hour !’”’ 

“You think too-much of it,” said 
Romola; and then feeling, she knew not 
why, a great wave of pity and distress in 
her heart, she turned swiftly. away, saying 
to herself,— 

‘* How strange he is to seem so grateful 
for such a slight service as I have rendered 
him! He seems unhappy, and I ought to 
have urged him to come in, It was unkiad 
to leave him there, when he looked so weak 
and pale ; bat oh! ’' with erimsoning cheeks 
and a gesture of annoyance, ‘‘ why did he 
dare to toueh my hand with his lips? It 
was not right—it was rade and ungentle- 
manly. I cannot tell Churchill abeut-it, 
for told it would be so different. He would 
not understand, and he would be hurt, and. 
perhaps, angry with me."' 

And as Romola sped towards the house, 
with her heart beating fast, and her cheeks 
growing red and pale by turns the young 
man whose hand she bad just bound up 
stood looking after her with a transformed 
look on-his dark, handsome eyes. 

‘*Thave read and beard of angels,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘I never believed in them. 
Heaven knows I do new! One has come to 
me, and in less than an hour I am changed 
completely. 1 am ashamed of my past 
life.”’ . 

He breathed a troubled sigh, and turned 
away as Romola vanished from sight. 

“Oh! that clear, pure face!'’ he went 
on, ‘those beautiful eyes! How they 
haunt me—how they make me wish that I 
could undo the past! JI have seen many 
glorious women in my day, bat each one 
was aCirce. This oleh aa filled me with a 
desire to think of Heaven! IL. wonder if 
there is such a thing as atonement! There 
is nothing I would not endure to be worthy 
of her here and hereafter! ”’ 

He broke off with another sigh, and 
struck into a deeper path of the park, 
which he fancied led to the road, just as 
Romola entered the house, to be greeted by 
her lover, who, it appeared, was just going 
in search of her. 

‘* Where have you been, my darling?" 
asked Churchill, tenderly. Then, gazing with 
rapt admiration on her flushed and tremu- 
lous face, ‘‘ Wherever you have been, my 
queen, it has done you good. There is 
nothing to which I can compare you but 
what you are—some beautiful southern 
flower! "’ 

‘*T have been to the park since seven," 
replied Romola, the colour deepening in 
her cheek. ‘‘I woke early this morning,”’ 
she continued; and then, in spite of her 
former resolution. she would have related 
every detail of that morning’s adventure 
bot that Churchill interrupted her, asking 
playfully how she could have endured so 
many hours without him ! 

‘*You were asleep,’’ returned Romola, 
with a soft look, meant to be reproachful ; 
* but, though you did not <leserve it, I was 
thinking of yon.’’ And then she would have 
made her confidence, bat that again her 
lover forestalled her, saying, with a pleased 
look ,— 

“That was right, darling! But,’’ 
gravely, ‘‘I could not have slept. if I 
thought you were out alone in the park. I 
hope you did not go too far, dear? ’’ 





‘* What could happen to me?” asked 
innocent Romola. But her voice faltered, 
and she did not raise her eyes, and her 
lover gave her a quick, anxious look. 

‘‘A thousand things might happen,’’ be 
answered, ‘For instance, you might slip 
down and be hurt, or one of those tourists 
who are 9) on loafing about might take 
advantage of the fact that you were alone, 
and speak to you. Those half-bred fellows 
are very impertinent; and if you should 
drop your handkerchief, or get ycur frock 
caught in a bramble, one of them might lead 
you to believe that his assistance gave him 
a claim on your friendship."’ 

“There is no probability of such an 
‘occurrence,”’ replied Romola, a_ little 
langhing. ‘‘I should never think of form- 
ing a friendship in such a manner as you 
have described.” 

And after that she felt the time for con- 
fidcnee about_ her adventure was passed. 
She could not speak of it even if the 
breakfast-bell had not rung at that moment; 
but she felt utterly wretched and miserable. 
Sire had never deeeived anyone inher life ; 
and now a “burden of deceit lay on hex 
heart, aud the thought that it was her lover 
whom she had deceived made it doubly 
bad. She felt degraded in her own eyes, 


| and unworthy of her love. 


At brezkfast Romola was so pale and 
silent, and ate so little, that Mrs. Alingham 
asked her anxiously if she was ill. Churebi!i 
looked towards his darling, and felt very 
uuhappy. He thought that his words must 
have offended her deeply, and determined 
to explain, on the first opportunity, that it 
was only because of her youth and ignor- 
ance of the world that he had spoken them. 

‘*F would not for the world have hurt or 
frightened my darling ! '’ he said, reproach- 
fully to himself. 

But Romola unfortunately did not. give 
her lover the opportunity which he sought 
for, for the moment she could leave the 
table she fled away to her own room, and 
as her lover could not follow her there, he 
had to content himself with the morning 
papers. 

‘“‘T have never seen her angry before,” 
he said, rather ruefully; ‘‘ but she is too 
sweet to let it last long. She will come 
down in a few minutes looking as if all the 
fault was hers instead of mine!’’ And then, 
a little comforted by this idea, Churchill 
opened the Daily Telegraph, in which he 
read a piece of news which caused him to 
feel both infinite astonishment and relief. 

Egerton St. George, brother of the late 
Marguis of Eastshire, had returned from 
the far-off land in which he was supposed 
to be dead and buried; and now, report 
said, he was ready to assume the title, and 
take up his permanent residence in 


“T am. very. gilad,’’ said Churchill, 
sincerely, when he had finished the 
paragraph, “‘ and glad, too, that I did not 
take the title ; ’’ and then he smiled, think- 
ing of Ethel Drood and the Duchess, who, 
as he naturally thonght, would. not now be 
so anxious to have him at the ball. 

He was still thinking of his kinsman’s 
return when Romola entered the room, and 
with that sweet, natural grace which was 
hers alone, came straight to his side. He 
dropped the paper, and drawing her into his 
arms kissed her face -tenderly, and -said, 
before she could speak,— 

“My darling, I know you were angry 
with me, but you have forgiven me, It was 
only because you were so young and 
innocent that. I wanted to tell you how 
wrong it would be to speak to any one whom 
you might meet casually.’ . 

Romola's face grew white, She hesitated 
for a moment, said, with a haughty 





inflection in her young voice,— 
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‘*] should never speak to anyone unless 
it was quite necessary that I should do 
so.’ Then, almost in tears, she added, 
“Do you not trust me, Churchill? You 
might rely on my pride and dignity, if not 
- on my truth!”’ 

The words were spoken on the impulse of 
the moment, bat she hated herself for them 
the moment they were uttered, for they 
were so deceitful, but Churchill was bitterly 
wounded by them. 

“You misunderstand me, darling!’’ he 
exclaimed, reproachfully ‘‘ I never doubted 
your truth or your pride and dignity for one 
moment. L could not do so, and love you. 
The day I find you other than you are my 
love will cease ’’ 

«“* Ah, how eruc] youare! ’ cried Romola, 
with a cateh in her breath, while her face 
weat deadly white, but Churchill pressed 
her closer in his arms as be replied,— 

“My swe t, Tamnotcrnel. What Lhave 
suid is only this.. That I shalt cease to love 
you when the san falls frow Heaven, and the 
sea dries up, yet the world goes on. And 
all this will happen before I diseover fault 
or unfaith ia you!’’ 

‘Ob, do not be foolish, my love! "’ re 
turned the girl, and Churchill could not 
account for vhe ring of pain and wild en- 
treaty in her voice. ‘* After ail,’’ she went 
on, passiobately, ** what is the love worth 
that ean only bestow itself on what it be- 
lieves per.ect? Lt is shallow, selfish. If 
you told me that you had committed a 


erime, a marder, still 1 would love you! 


Yes, more than ever, and cling to you!”’ 

**Romola, for Heaven's sake, don’t say 
that !’’ was the. plea that broke from 
Churchill. ‘‘Oh, my heart! I would rather 
your love died with your reverence. ’ 

“That is a strange idea,’ replied the 
girl, and her voice was chill and sad; but 
at that moment a servant entered the room, 
and interrupted the painful scene. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Tue return of the new Marquis of Hast- 
shire from a supposed grave was a piece of 
news which spread like wildfire through 
the country, for it was supposed that the 
nobleman would open his spiendid seat at 
Eastshire with a long course of festivities, 
the like of which had never been heard of 
before. 

Considering all this, the evening ball at 
Stanislaugh Castle would have been quite 
eclipsed had’ not the Dachess widely an- 
nounced the fact that.she had alreedy 
secured the noble Marquis for that event- 


fal me at" 

So it happened that for some weeks the 
whole of Westshire was on the qui vive, and 
the Duchess was delighted—ior the new 
marquis was, by report, unmarried, and 
nammas with girls to dispose took care that 
. their daughters’ dresses should be worthy 
of the great occasion. i wen 

It had been fixed unalterably that Romola 
was to go the ball ; for Mrs. Alingham, on 
hearing of the advent of a stepmother, had 
thought it best that the girl should have 
made her appearance in society before there 
was any chance of her being kept out of it 
altogether ; and so, overcoming her former 
aversion, Mrs. Alingham arranged with the 
Duchess that Romola, under the care of 
Mrs. Penunce, should make her début at 
Stanislaugh Castle. But she herseif would 
nol appear; and though everyone tried to 
dissuade her from this, her determination 
remained fixed. 

Romola took surprisingly little interest 
in the ball, and would uot even discuss the 
lovely dress of white ivory silk and delicate 
wreaths of white rose-buds which Mrs. 
Penanee had designed as most suitable for 
her, 

For two reasons the girl was very un- 
3 ! 





happy. First, because of that deceit which 


she brpoded over ceaseless!y until it was 
exaggerated into a crime; and, secondly, 
beeause her lover’s words had caused. her 
to doubt the strength of his love to her. 

‘* It is not love,’’ she would say to herself, 
‘which is only spent on those who do it 
honour! If I were to tell Churchill a man 
hai touched my hand with his lips, and I 
hid it from him, he would say | had dis- 
bonoured him, and cast me off; but if he 
were a murderer, and 1 knew it, 1 would 
eling tohim. There is just this difference 
in our love.”’ 

But, though the young girl was herself 
all unconscious of it, there crept into her 
manner a_ restraint towards Churchill 
which, though not exacily coldness, made 
bim wretched and unhappy. 

He never dreamed that his own words 
were the cause of the transformation ; bat 
there was no wild, terrible thing that he 
did not imagine as having estranged her 
from him. r 

One evening, when she had been colder 
tohim than usaal, and Churchill was feel- 
jag that ke must question her and put an 
eud to his misery, Mrs. Penance entered 
the room, with the annonneement that 

tomola’s ball dress had at last arrived from 
London. 

** And now, my darling,’’ she said, ‘* you 
must come and try it on, lest any little 
alteration should be necessary !”' 

And so she led the reluctant girl] from the 
room, laughingly remarking to the others 
that in a few minutes they would see the 
star of the evening. 

Then, as the door closed bebind them, 
Churecbill turned to Mrs. Alingham, and she 
wondered what had caused tho trouble that 
looked ont of his frank, blue eyes; but he 
soon told her the reason. 

“Mrs. Alingham,”’ he said, abruptly, 
“do you see any change in Romola within 
the last few days ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ she replied. 

But her own face was now as troubled as 
his, and her voice beeame unsteady us she 
went on,— 

“Why should vou think there would be 
any change in her? She is not ill or un- 
happy!” 

* L trast not!’ be replid, gravely. *' But 
1 did not mean to alarm you! Indeed I do 
pot think she is ill, but she has been so 
grave and—and pre-oecupied,’’ he added, 
hesitatingly. “1 thought she might be 
brooding over some little trouble which, if 
we knew, we might help to smooth away.”’ 

Mrs. Alingham’s face altered ; and mov- 
ing to the young man’s side, she laid her 
band on his shoulder with great affection. 

**You are as watchful of the child as ] 
am,’’ she said, gently ; ‘‘ but I do not think 
you need be alarmed, for it is quite natural 
that Romola showld be grave and pre- 
occupied when the father, who is almost 
a strasger to her, is about to return, and 
not only that, but bringing a stepmother 
with bim for the child.” 

Mrs. Alingham's face had grown deadly 
pale as she spoke, but his relief was so 
great in this idea Churchill did not notice 
that or her broken voice. k 

“‘ That is true,” he said, cheerfully. ‘J 
haye not thought of that! but Romola need 
nut be fearful for the impression which she 
will inake.”’ 

And then his face, which had grown 
bright as day, suddenly fell as he thought 
that this unknown father might not like 
him—perhaps put obstacles in the way of 
his happiness. Then, as a thought strnck 
him, he looked up, and said, eagerly,— 

‘*Mrs. Alingham, heave you ever seen 
Pomola’s father ?”’ 

“Yes. lt have seen him,’ she replied, in 


” 





a faint voice. 


“And what 
character. 
him?’’ 

A gasping sound issued from the woman's 
lips, and she looked so white and shocked 
that Churchil) almost grasped ber form, 
thinking she must fali; but the next in- 
stant she had recovered, and was saying, 
with forced calm,— 

** Tt is diflicalt to tell character. 


was he like? I mean his 
Can you tell me anything about 


indeed, 


"U go further, and say impossible. ‘Those 
we know best are often to the last an 


enigma to us, and Valentine Eyre——. Bat 
what is the matter, Mr. Penance? You 
start, you ure white? ”’ 

Charehill looked at the speaker with 


dazed eyes, that secmed almost sightless. 

‘* You auid Valentine Eyre," he 
harsh, strange tones. Who is Valentine 
Eyre? For Heaven's sake, do not tell me 
he is Romola's father! "’ . 

“itis the troth,” replied Mrs. Aling- 
ham, faintly. ‘‘ it was their mother’s wish 
that the children should bear the name of 
De Nan-—— ut you are ill—yon stagger ! 
Ah!”’ 

‘* Good Heaven !.” cried Churchill. ‘* What 
isthis? Ami mad? Jf thad known!” 

Then as his hauds went up in a gesture 
of grief and horror that Mrs. Alingham 
never forgot, he swayed forward and tell 
to the ground. 

Mrs. Alingham. bent over him, frantic 
with remorse and deadly fear, not tor the 
stricken man before her, but for the child, 
whom she instinctively felt must share this 
blow. 

“Oh! what fresh evil have | wrought! 
what sorrow have I brought my child!" 
wailed the poor woman, as she knelt there. 
But Churchill did not hear her wild words, 
feel her bitter tears, for he had fainted. 
And wifen Romola returned, in the bravery 
of her beautiful ball dress, with its shin- 
mering silk and dainty lace, she was 
stricken by the sight of her lover, lying 
white and senseless on the ground, and the 
cry that broke from her lips pierced Mrs. 
Alingham with a wound that was sharper 
than death. 

Mrs. Alingham would have taet enough 
not to betray him; but how should he 
sooth Romola’s fears—how make excuse to 
her for his sudden swoon ? 

These were Churchill's first conscious 
thoughts, while Romola bent over him with 
white lips, and speechless grief in her dark 
eyes, 

They were now alone in the room; for 
when that first bitter ery had broken from 
Romola's lips even Mrs. Penance had 
acknowledged the. girl’s claim on her son 
as superior to her own. 

‘*L have frightened you, my darling! I 
am so sorry,’’ said Churchill, as soon as he 
eould speak. 

‘*Frightened me!"’ echoed Romola, and 
then her tears broke forth wildly, unre- 
strainedly. ‘‘ Oh, my love you have broken 
my heart !”’ 

Churchill started, and grew cold with 
guilty terror, but there was nothing in the 
words to make him fear. 

‘*Nay, my sweet, you will break my 
heart if you weep like that!'’ said the 
Jover, soothingly. ‘* Iam not ill, Romola, 
I swear it. You will believe me darling ?"’ 
and he took her hands in his, and pressed 
them to his lips. 

‘**T must believe what you say,’’ replied 
Romoja, mournfully. “ But why did you 
faint. Churchill?’’? And then, instead of 
replying, he began to scold her lovingly 
for trembling so much and weeping so 
pitifully over him, antil he was suddenly 
inspited to remind her that he had ridden 
for three or four hours in a burning sun. 

‘‘And | refused to accompany you!" 


he said, in 





replied the girl, with deeper pain, 
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“Yes, and I could not understand it, 
dear,’’ replied Churchill gravely. Then 
sitting up from the couch on which strong 
arms had placed him he clasped the 
trembling form, and went on, ‘‘ you have 
been very cold and unkind to me of late, 
my heart !’' 

‘IT never will be so again,’’ whispered 
Romola, in tremulous tones. 

‘Tell me dearest,’’ went ou the lover, 
** if your father’s expected return has been 
the cause of your altered manner for the 
last two or three days? ’’ 

Poor Romola, if she had only poured out 
the whole truth then, what sorrow she 
would have been saved! But shrinking 
from the thought of Churchill’s anger or 
pain, she replied evasively— 

‘* It will be an ordeal to meet the father 
of whom I have not the faintest memory! 
Suppose,’’ she added, tremblingly, ** that he 
should be cold, or unkind to me?”’ 

‘* My darling, that would be impossible !”’ 
replied Churchill, tenderly. ‘‘ Who could 
look at youand not love you? But, remem- 
ber, you have my love to protect you! Why 
do you shudder? Dearest, do you not trust 
me ?’’ 

‘“‘Did I shudder?’ asked the girl, 
faintly. ‘‘Oh, Churehill, I do trust you 
with my whole heart! I am afraid of 
nothing while you are with me!”’ 

Churchill made no reply but to press the 
slender form closer to his own, and once or 
twice he touched the dark, shining tresses 
with his lips. Afew minutes ago it seemed 
to him as if he and his love had been cloven 
asunder, as by a lightning fiash, for ever ; 
but Romola’s words decided him. She loved 
him, and her love was more to him than 
honour, life, everything ; and, rather than 
give her up, he would stoop to greater 
sin than he had already committeg. The 
fact that Valentine Eyre was alive did not 
make his own guilt seem less “black in 
Churchill’s eyes. He had been in intent a 
murderer, but he would marry the child of 
the man he meant to slay. He pursued 
these thoughts until he became conscious 
of the fact that Romola was gazing at him 
with those clear eyesof hers ; and,’fearing 
her, he suggested that she should leave 
him alone while she went to remove the 
beautiful ball dress. 

That night Churchill Penance felt, for the 
first time through long years, that the burn- 
ing brand of Cain had been removed from 
his brow. Hethought over what had passed 
between him and Mrs. Alingham, to whom 
he determined to confide every detail of his 
past life. He found an opportunity to do 
so on the following day, when he found in 
the governess a kinder friend and more 
merciful judge than he had dared to hope 
for. 

** You have been guilty of follies, but not 
erimes,’’ she said, ‘‘and you have atoned 
for the past. It is Valentine Eyre who has 
wronged you, and not you him?” 

Churchill Penance was deeply moved by 
these words. He thought the speaker 
looked sublime, and wondered why he had 
never before noticed the beauty and majesty 
of her face, He knelt at her feet, and, 
raising her hand, carried it to his lips with 
reverence and gratitude. 

“You do not blame me for loving 
Romola?’’ he said, with deep emotion. 

‘*T only ask you never to forsake her,’’ 
was the broken response. 

* # * * * 


The night of the ball had arrived, was 
already partly spent, and Romola was the 
queen and star of the evening. From the 
first moment of her entry the young girl 
became the one centre of attraction. The 
assembly was brilliant and beautiful, but 


by her loveliness, for she seemed to have 
gained, not lost, by the Splendour of her 
surroundings, and the comparison ‘with 
England's fairest, noblest women. She 
wore no jewels, but a necklet of pearls— 
Charchill’s gift—round her white, slender 
throat, no colour save a tiny wreath of 
some scarlet flower on her head, which 
was held likeagueen. Men crowded round 
their hostess, Saibing for an introduction 
to the beautiful, high-bred girl, who seemed 
to have all the grace and purity of an 
English woman, with the best that the 
south could give her. They besieged 
Romola, who was supremely indifferent to 
their importunities for dances. 

She had given her lover nearly every 
dance in the programme except some 
quadrilles, and these they had planned to 
sit out together. It seemed to her that 
she was quite weary of repeating this 
formula ,— 

‘*T am very sorry, but I am engaged for 
everything!” - 

‘* See what it is to be the loveliest woman 
among hundreds!’’ whispered Churchill, 
with fond pride, as the first notes of the 
quadrille began; and they prepared to 
escape to the conservatory from the 
crowded ballroom; but as they moved 
through the throngs they were stopped by 
the Duchess, who said that she had been 
looking everywhere for Romola. 

** My dear child,”’ she said, affectionately, 
“ the Marquis of Eastshire has just arrived, 
and craves the honour of an introduction, 
and I hope you have a dance to give him! "’ 
she added, in lower tones. 

‘*Only the quadrilles, Duchess, and he 
would not care for those ! ’’ replied Romola, 
who did not care for square dances, and 
still less for the Marquis.of Eastshire. 

‘* 1 will care for anything which Miss De 
Nunaz is good enough to give me!”’ said a 
voice in the wake of the Dachess, 

1t struck some chord in the girl’s memory ; 
and, looking up, with a shock which made 
her hands tremble, and drove the colour 
from her face, she saw the man whose hand 
a had bound up in the park at Lockesly 

tall. 

The Duchess noticed nothing, and went 
through the usual form of introduction, 
when the Marguis preferred the request 
that if she had nothing else Romola would 
give him the quadrilles. 

She did not want to give them, and would 
have excused herself, if possible, but the 
Marquis had overheard her say that she was 
free. 

And just then Churchill said, i a strange 
tone,— 

“You are pale, Romola—you tremble ! 
What is the matter?” 

’ The Marquis had never seen his kinsman, 
but now he looked hastily from Churchill to 
the beautiful girl, of whom he had dreamed 
unceasingly for the last few weeks. And 
feeling that she was now far down the 
shamefal road of falsehood, Romola said 
neryously,— 

“We ve been standing in a draught, 
and I amecold. I think I will dance to get 
warm again !’" ~~ 

The Marquis was delighted, and as he led 


whispered to Churehill,— 


for a set of quadrilles ! 
haved shamefully to poor Ethel. 


will be grateful for even quadrilles.”’ 


‘* You are very selfish, Mr. Penance. You 
have danced all night with the loveliest | for another had begun.to speak, and as he 
girlin the room, and now you grudge her | listened Churchill seemed powerless- to 
And you have be- 
There, go 
aud find her at once, and do your duty. She | sweet and pure asa silver bell, and now 


Ethel Drood was standing close by, in the | repeated 
shelter of some palms. She could not hear | done you good, but through you I have done 
the Duchess’s whispered words, but nothing 
that went before had escaped her; and as 
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doing the Duchess’s behest, Ethel stood 
before him with these words : 

‘* Well, Sir Knight of the rueful counten- 
Ance, what canker is there in the heart that 
every man here envies because it is prized 
by the latest star? And where,” she added, 
without waiting fora retort, ‘* are the polite 
attentions I have been vainly waiting for 
all the evening ?’’ 

**Miss Drood need not wait in vain for 
anything !’’ replied Churchill, with a courtly 
smnile. ; ’ 

The face before him took a curious, 
triumphant expression. 

‘*Perhaps not,’”’ she replied, softly. 
‘*Perhaps there is a difference between 
long waiting and vain waiting.’’ 

‘* What are you waiting for, Miss Drood ?"’ 
asked Churchill, in a startled tone. 

** For the day when you shall believe that 
I am your true friend—in spite of the past,’’ 
she added gently. 

‘* Will you dance this quadrille with me?’ 
asked the young man, in a softened tone. 
‘I do not care for quadrilles,’’ replied 
Miss Drood. 

‘* Will you do me the honour to sit it out 
with me then?” 

‘“*Ah!’’ said Miss Drood quickly, but not 
sharply, ‘‘ ten minutes ago you would not 
have asked me. But if J can comfort you, I 
will walk up and down with you!”’ 

**]T did not know that 1 wanted comfort,” 
returned Churchill, rather curtly. 

‘‘And I thought you must a utterly 
stranded when you would appeal to me,” 
said Miss Drood; ‘‘ bat let as not quarrel. 
What a beautiful room this is, and how 
pretty the figures in the quadrilles look ! 
But I do not see the centre of attraction 
anywhere! "’ 

Churchill looked quickly down the differ- 
ent sets of gliding couples, but Miss Drood 
was right. Neither Romola nor the 
Marquis were among them; but he would 
not give himself away by any comment to 
Ethel, and she was quick to change the 
subject, while she managed skilfully to 
guide her companion’s steps in the direction 
of the conservatory, where they found 
themselves aséat in a bower of orange and 
myrtle plants, on the other side of which 
two people were conversing, in low tones. 
A moment before Ethel) had caught a 
glimpse of a dark head crowned with scarlet 
flowers in this direction, and she knew 
that there were not two such heads at 
Stanislaugh that night. 

** You do not know all you have done for 
me! The first pure dreams, the first noble 
aspirations have come to my heart since we 
met, six weeks ago. I carried your face 
away with me, and it has heen my guardian 
angel and my companion ever since. J, who 
never thought of holy things, have prayed 
earnestly since then that Heaven would 
bless you and forgive me!’”’ 

‘*We are overhearing a conversation 
which is not meant for us,’’ whispered 
Churchill, who did not reeognise his 
kinsnian's voice; and he would have risen 
at once, but, without seeming to do so, 
Ethel restrained him. 

** Why should we leave our pleasant seat,” 
she whispered back, ‘‘for two _ people 


away his beautiful companion the Duchess | whose faces we may never see, and whdse 


talk does not interest us in the faintesi 
degree?’’ And then she was quite silent, 


move. 

‘© Oh, hush!’’ said the voice, 4 woman's, 
*| seeming fraught with pain. ‘‘Oh, hush!” 
Romola. ‘‘I am giad to have 


eat wrong. For six weeks my life has 
m a continual deceit. I knew that if! 








all paled before her radiant southern 
beauty; and even Churchill was startled 
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all, and I had not courage to tell my lover 
of the way im which you and I parted.”’ 

‘* How could he blame you?’’ exclaimed 
the Marquis, **he could not find evil in that 
kiss which I dared——"’ 

Churchill heard no more; the spell 
which had been on him till then seemed 
broken. 

With a word that did not live beyond the 
lips that gave it utterance, yet was mightier 
than a whole volume of curses, he sprang 
to his feet, and when she looked at his face 
even Ethel must have felt some faint 
remorse for what she had dene; but if she 
had expected an exposé of some kind she 
was disappointed. 

She had entered the conservatory with a 
yague idea of some shameful discovery, and 
when one was made that excelled all her 
expectations she hoped eruelly for a 
scandalous scene that would make her 
rival’s name a by-word for evermore, and 
lose the girl both her lovers at once; but 
she had evidently forgotten that Churchill 
Penance was a gentleman, and that he had 
loved Romola. As for Churchill, his 
disgust in the thought that he had acted 
the part of spy was greater even than his 
shame for the gir] in whom he centred his 
Heaven; and when that one breathless 
word was uttered, he hurried away with 
only one thought, one desire, to hide 
himself for ever from the sight of all 
human things, the hearing of all human 
sounds. 

The revelry and mirth of the ball went 
on. Gay music rang and light feet danced, 
borne up by lighter hearts—-beauty and 
joyousness everywhere ; bnt on the heart of 
Romola a deadly chill had fallen. 

She bad returned to the ball-room, and 
waited by the side of Mrs. Penance for the 
lover who never came to her ; but after the 
first fifteen minutes had passed without 
bringing him, she knew that he was gone 
from her for ever—knew it as well as if her 
eyes had seen him Where he lay, far from 
the revellers, with his face pressed to the 
dew-wet grass of the lawn—knew as well 
as if her ear had heard his bitter words,— 

“Oh, Heaven! forgive me this last 
worst sin of my ghameful life. That I 
coula have made my heaven in one so utterly 
false !"’ y 

This was the first time Mrs. Penance had 
been at Stanislaugh since that memorable 
day, long years ago now. - 

As the hours went by she _ looked 
anxiously at the pale proud girl by her 
side, and the mother’s heart began to fail 
her as she wondered where was her son. 

Men crowded round the queen of the 
evening, but Romola dismissed them all, 
saying,she would dance no more that night ; 
and then, as Mrs. Penance began to feel 
in despair, Churchill stood beside her with 
looks which confirmed ‘her worst fears. 

“Tt is very late, mother! ’’ he said, in a 
low tone, ‘‘ and unless—Romola would like 
to stay longer, I think you had better let 
me order the carriage.”’ 
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Mrs, Penance turned appealingly to the 
girl by her side, and Romola said she was 
quite ready to go home ; but when they had 
made their adieu to the Duchess, who 
thanked Romola for having made her ball a 
brilliant success, and Churchill had seated 
them in the carriage, and bidden them 
good-night, saying he preferred to walk 
home, Mrs. Penance felt quite sure that 
her uneasy suspicion was true—that Romola 
had been proposed to vy her son, and had 
refused him. 

She was too incredulous and indignant to 
speak to the girl ori their way home. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


On_the morning following the bail, when 
the rest of the household assembled at 
breakfast, Romola did not appear. 

“She does not dare to meet me,’’ said 
Churchill to himself ; and then Mrs. Aling- 
ham remarked atoud,— 

** Romola will not come down. The child 
is unaccustomed to so much excitement. 
She was very white when she came in last 
night, and 1 told her maid not to call her.’ 

The breakfast dragged through, little 
being eaten and Jess said. Mrs. Alingham’s 
face was whiter and more haggard than 
usual, She had received a Jetter from the 
family lawyer, saying that Valentine Eyre 
and his wife would return to England within 
the next fortnight, and desiring her, Mrs, 
Alingham, to be at Chevenage Court with 
Romola to weleome home the newcomers. 

In the midst of her own overwhelming 
grief an@ auxiety Mrs. Alingham did not 
see that Churchill Penance looked and 
spoke with the air of a man who had re- 
ceived some terrible blow; and when 
breakfast was over she took him aside and 
placed the lawyer's letter in his hands. 

** You will remember your promise now ?” 
she said, anxiously. ‘‘ You will not desert 
us in this hour, for I have a prevision of 
coming evil, and—and you are my only 
friend ?’’ 

‘* What evil do you fear, Mrs. Alingham ?” 
asked Churchill, in an absent tone. 

**I do not know,’’ she replied, tacitly. 
*“All is vague to me, but one thing is certain. 
I shail be sent away from the children, and 
then Heaven knows how. they may be 
wronged.”’ 

** Mrs. Alingham,” said Churchill, gravely 
and firmly, “1 must break that promise 
which I made to you. 1 cannot remain here 
to meet Valentine Eyre, or marry his 
daughter. I can give you no explanation 
of this change, except this, that I now see 
it cannot be. _1 meditated a sin whieh 
Heaven will not permit.’’ 

For a few moments Mrs. Alingham was 
speechless with grief and anger. She 
thought Churchill Penance was a false, 
weak man, who had lightly forsworn him- 
self. For what wrong could her darling, 
her pure Romola, have done to bring this 
woefal change about ? 

**Do you think that, however bad Valen- 
tine Eyre may have been, that this innocent 
child is unworthy of you ?’’ 

“That is beside the question,’’ replied 
Churchill, haughtily. Then, as his face grew 
deathly pale, fe added, in a broken tone, 
** But I will tell you this, Mrs. Alingham, 
Romola never loved me, and we are better 
apart.’’ 

“You are mistaken,'’ cried the woman, 
piteously. 

‘*T was mistaken. I am not now,’’ replied 
Churchill, in the same cold, firm tones. 
‘“‘Trne,"’ he added, ‘‘ Romola told me she 
loved me, but it was only a childish fancy, 
and we are better apart.’’ 

**Then you will not stay ?”’ 

**T cannot stay. Please do not press me 
any more on this subject. You have been 


very kind to me, Mrs. Alingham, and in any 
other way I would gladly serve you. But 
this is impossible.”? 

**You will not leave at onee?’’ asked 
Mrs. Alingham, who cherished a wild hope 
that this might be some foolish lover's 
quarrel which would be made up before the 
sun set. 

‘*T do not know,”’ replied Churchill, who 
had an idea of going away without saying 
good-bye to anyone, and leaving his things 
to follow him. ‘ My plans are vague and 
uncertain,’’ he continued. ‘‘ But lsee my 
mother approaching. Pray do not say a 
word of this to her,’’ and then Churebill 
turned away and went out of doors into the 
glorious sunshine, which seemed to mock 
the sick heart which he carried in his 
bosom. 

He lit a cigar and smoked it as he strolled 
through the park. And anyone meeting him 
would have suspected nothing, for except 
that it was white and rigid, his face bore 
no trace of the storm of grief and shame 
which had convulsed it a few short hours 
ago, until he came to a certain spot in the 
park; and here he turned away, and his 
hands went up for a moment to his face. 

**Good heavens!" he eried. ‘' How long 
it takes a man to learn everything! But I 
think 1 know my last lesson, and yet I can 
searcely dare to believe it,’’ he thonght, 
bitterly. ‘‘I could have sworn to her love 
for me, and her perfect truth. And unless 
she was hardened in deceit, and that this 
man was in England while people thought he 
was abroad, what time, what opportunity 
could she have had for the meetings of 
which I heard them speak last night?’ 

Until this moment Churehill’s brain had 
been too stunned for one clear thought. Bat 
now, as he stood there on the spot where he 
had a few weeks ago told his love, he sud- 
denly remembered that the change in 
“Romola’s manner had begun from the day 
when he read in the newspapers of his 
kinsman’s return. 

He recalled the fact of Roméla's early walk 
in the park, her agitation in the hall, her 
pale looks, and loss of appetite at breakfast. 
The very words she had uttered afterwards 
came back to him, and all scemed clear as 
daylight. To his disturbed, jealous mind, 
this was the only conclusion to be drawn 
from the whole thing. 

That at some time or other in her life 
Romola had entered into some clandestine 
love affair with Egerton St. George, most 
likely not dreaming of who or what he was; 
and then, on his return as Marquis of Bast- 
shire, the two had arranged a meeting 
which had taken piace in the early morning: 
at Lockesly Hall. 

‘*T should soon, no doubt, have received 
my dismissal,’’ thought Churchill, who had 
forgotten all Romola’s love and tenderness 
tohim. He only remembered her changed 
manner within the last few weeks, and how 
she had trembled in the ball-room when the 
Marquis had come up. He remembered, too, 
his former bad experiences of women; and, 
bringing them all to weigh in: the balance 
against poor Romola, he went on his way to 
the nearest country station, where he took 


a ticket for Charing Cross, London, with ° 


every intention of quitting England for the 
rest. of his life. To Romola he was deter- 
mined he would not write one line, but he 
would write to his mother, bidding her 
farewell for a short time, and telling 
her that the fever of travel had seized him 
again. 

He carried out his intention of writing to 
his mother; but the time the letter 
arrived at Lockesly Hall, Romola was 
struggling in the grasp of a brain fever, 
from which there seemed scarcely a hope 
that she would recover. 
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side night or day; and Mrs. Penance for- 
gave the girl, when she saw her lying now 
like a stormbeaten flower, all white and 
still, upon her bed, now struggling so 
fiercely that it took more than one pair of 
strong arms to hold her down, and cryip 
piteously that Churchill had never loved 
her; he had taken her heart and broken it 
for pastime. He had never told her that he 
loved her, or asked her to be_his wife ; but 
hie had cruelly, for sport, or pure malignity, 
wrung the confession af ber love from her, 
for in the dreadful hours which followed 
their return from the ball this was the one 
bitter conclusion to which poor Romola had 
been able to come. It broke her heart to 
think her lover was false, for she loved him 
as fondly and truly as ever. But she had 
nothing else to think of, for it never 
entered her head that Churchill had over- 
heard and misunderstood her-eonversation 
with the Marquis. 

Tf she had known, and Churchill and she 
had met once more, all would bavé been 
well; for, angry as he was, the lover must 
have believed the words as they would have 
come from Romola’s lips, even against the 
hearing of his own ears. 

The news of Romola's illness travelied 
swiftly to Stanislaugh Castle, where the 
Margnis was staying, and every day a horse 
and rider were to be seen at the entrance- 
gate of Lockesly Uall ; and the lodge-keeper 
reaped a golden harvest for her daily report 
and unvarying regrets that sweet Miss 
Romola was no better. 


Sometimes the Marquis would ride twice 
in the day to Lockesly Hall, and there were 
times when he roused up the lodge-kceper’s 
wife at midnight; but at no hour would he 
ride up to the house, lest the sound of his 
horse’s feet on the gravel should disturb the 
sick girl, who, alas! was unconscious of all 
but the wild fancies of her own fevered 
brain. 

Before the ball, of which she had been the 
belle, Romola’s illness might have come 
and passed yithont notice from the outer 
world; but now it caused universal con- 
sternation and even grief, for many had 
fallen in love at first sight with the beanti- 
ful girl. They could not understand why sre 
had so suddenly been stricken. But no- 
where ditt the illness cause greater excite- 
ment than at Stanislangh Castle. The 
Duchess was really disconcerted, for she 
had not only conceived something of an 
affection for the girl, but she was deter- 
mined to take up one whose socia) success 
was already assured. 

At first, except to Ethel, who held the 
keynote, all was vague surmise and conjec- 
ture as to the cause of the illness. But 
when it became known that Churchill 
Penance had taken a sudden departure 
from Lockesly Hal) the mystery was solved, 
and conclusions were speedily come to, 
deductions drawn, and comments freely 
made. Then Churchill's old sins were 
brought up against him; and the Duchess, 
who feit really sorry for Romola, lost no 
opportunity of denouncing Churchill Pen- 
ance jn terms which the Marquis translated 
into such plain words as unmitigated 
scoundrel, and many stronger epithets. 

He exclaimed, one day, in a fiercer out- 
break of indignation than usual, that he 
would set out and not rest until he had 
unearthed Churchill Penance from _ his 
cowardly hiding place, and given him the 
punishment he deserved; when, under 
pretence of defending the absent, and 
therefore earniag for herself the reputation 
of being genesous, Ethel Drood took this 
opportunity to cast another stone at her 
rival. 

‘You talk,’’ said she, sneeringly, to the 
Marquis, ** as if you were a knight of old, 
whose mission it was to ride abroad re- 





dressing human wrongs ; and, of course, it 
is very noble and admirable of you; but in 
this stance your chivalry is a little mis- 
taken. I cannot bat say that Mr. Penance 
did quite right."’ 

“Did right!"’ exelaimed the Marquis, 
hotly, ‘‘to engage himself to a young 
innocent girl, and then leave her without 
any excuse? Oh! Miss Drood! if Miss 
Romola De Nunaz were not as pure and 
beautiful as the dawn I would still wonder 
at you.” s 

Ethel was taken aback for a moment, the 
speaker was so evidently in earnest; but 
she persevered in her charge, and, resuming 
her sneering manner, said with a meaning 
look ,— 

‘*] do not think it was either pure or 
beautiful in Miss De Nunaz to be engaged 
to one man and carrying on an intrigue at 
the same time with another; but if all 
accounts are true, Mr. Penance might 
have known better than te trust a 
Spaniard ! *’ j 

“What do you mean, Miss Drood?”’ 
exclaimed the Marquis, furiously, forget- 
ting, in his indignation, the respeet which 
was due to his hearer as a woman and then 
with livid face, he went on.  ‘* How dare 
you speak of an intrigue in connection with 
Miss De Nunaz?” 

*T am making him smart,’ thought 
Ethel, as she saw the flaming eyes and 
quivering lips before her; then, smiling a 
slow languid of much meaning, she drooped 
her lids, whieh was a way with her when 
she very Thuch wished to provoke any beay ; 
and, having preserved an irritating silence 
for a few minutes, she said, haughtily,— 

** You forgot yourself very much indeed. 
However, 1 suppose I ought to have sub- 
stituted that objectionable word with the 
milder term of love affair ; but I like to call 
things by their proper names, and you 
know as well as I do that Remola De 
Nunaz behaved shamefully to Churchill 
Penance."’ 

‘““T know nothing of the kind,’’ retorted 
the Marquis, who was almost too astonished 
for words. 

‘*How brazen he is!’ thought 
but aloud she said, scornfully,— 

** No doubt you saw nothing shamefal in 
her conduct ; but ] think she showed herself 
utterly false and unserupulous when she 
allowed you to be introduced to her as a 
stranger when, by her own confession, 
which Mr. Penance and I accidentally 
overheard, she had been meeting you as a 
Joyer!"’ 

‘* Damnation !”’ 

The one word broke like a pistol shot 
from the Marquis’s lips; and when the 
echoes of it ceased, no other word or 
sound broke the silence, which was of 
that heavy, deathly kind which makes one 
fear to look lest a sword should be seen 
descending. A nervous terror of her com- 
panion seized Rthel. She looked at his 
stricken face aud starting eyes, and her 
guilty conscience -made her fear that he 
would do her some terrible injury. She 
longed to scream out or move, but fem 
powerless to do so, and the longer she 
looked at the Marquis’s face the more 
fixed hers became. She felt convinced 
that he was subjeeting her to some 
sort of mesmerism, that he might be able 
to wreak fall vengeance on ber; but, in 
truth, the Marquis neither saw nor heeded 
her. All his thoughts were with the un- 
happy, beautifal girl whom he had so 
unwittingly ruined. 

‘“*Oh, Heaven!’’ he exclaimed at last, 
and hot, bitter tears broke from his eyes, 
and ran down his face, until even Ethel 
could have cried for pity of him. ‘Oh, 


Ethel ; 


Heaven !’’ he repeated, ‘* what have I done? 
How shall [ undo it? I saw her once by 





accident. I swear it! It was almost the 
first morning of my return to land. | 
hac wandered close to the park at Lockesly 
Hall, and got bitten byadog. She e@ by 
and bound up my hand. She looked’ and 
spoke like an angel, and I felt purified by 
her very presence. 

**T feared the dog who had bitten me was 
mad, though I would not frighten her by 
saying so; and, trembling for her safety, | 
entreated that she would allow me to see 
her through the Park. She consented after 
some protest against the trouble for me, 
and I walked by her side until we came in 
sight of the house. 


“Then,” continued the Marguis with 
&@ piteous break in his voice, ‘* She thanked 
me and held out her hand, and, in a moment 
of madness, I dared to raise it to my lips!— 
I who was not worthy to breathe the air 
with her. And, angry with me for my pre- 
sumption, and yet too kind to show her 
apger by more than a look, too innocent to 
think that, there was evil in my act, she 
harried away without another word, and I 
never saw her again until the night of the 
ball, when, not knowing that she. was 
engaged, | sought her to beg pardon for my 
presumption. Ob, Miss Drood!*' here the 
Marquis sank down and hid his face in 
his hands, ‘“‘ I have heard that men's sins 
always find thom out, but until I saw 
Romola I did not believe it. I have spent 
a sinful life, and this is my punishment ; 
but there is no justice in Heaven if the 
innocent one is allowed to snfier for me ! ”’ 

The two remained silent and motionless 
after this, until, suddenly, Ethel Drood rose 
and came to her ecompanion's side. 

** Marquis,’’ she said, ** you blame your- 
self too much. It will all come right; for 
if it be true that sin is always punished, it 
must be equally true that innocence never 
fails to trinmph ; but I am very sorry for 
you,’’ she went on with emotion, “* and for 
Romola too! If I had dreamed of the truth 
I would have done all*I could to prevent 
Mr. Penance from going away !”’ 

** You might have pleaded with him, even 
in your ignoranee,’’ cried the Marquis, 
stung to fresh anger, and Ethel made no 
reply.. 

For the first time if her life she began 
to see what unlovely companions and false 
friends selfishness and treachery were, and 
wot) heart she was utterly ashamed of her- 
self, 

But the Marquis did not remain long in- 
active. His first thought was to seek for 
Churchill Penance and explain all, And 
hoping to find some elue to the absent 
lover, he set out at once for Lockesly Hall, 
spurring his borse along the road in a way 
that the poor*anamal coud never have 
forgotten. ~~" 

On arriving at his destination the 
Marquis heard two pieces of news, one of 
which almost caused him to fall from his 
saddle for exeess of joy. This was, that 
the crisis in the fever was- passed ; and 
after several hours of calm, natural sleep, 
Romala, though almost lifeless, had been 
pronounced out of danger: but the second 
piece of news was very dispppointing. 

The Marquis learned from the man who 
had opened the door that Mrs. Penance had 
gone away, and an imperious telegram had 
that morning summoned Mrs. Alingham 
to Chevyenage Court; -and as no one—at 
Lockesly Hall could put him on the right 
track for Mrs. Penance or her son, the 
Marquis thought that nothing remained for 
him but to follow Mrs. Alingham. Bot be- 
fore setting out once more the Marguis 
begged to see Romola’s nurse, and this 
personage was instructed, without loss 
of time, to cheer her patient with these 
words : 

‘*Mr. Penance loves you still, and be is 
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” not to blame for what happened! Now you 
must be a good child, and get well to meet 
your lover! For one who would do any- 
thing for you is gone to bring him hack ! rf 

And when Romola heard these words 
she thought her fevered dreams had come 
pack again; but still they made her very 
happy- 

CHAPTER XIX, 

THERE had been no excitement at the 
‘Hotel Madelina” in Florence, where, 
one day, twelve years ugo, it was | dis- 
covered that.in one of the rooms a man lay 
wounded to death. 

Charchill Penance would not have won- 
dered at the little notice which the 
noise of his revolver attracted if he could 
have witnessed the scene which took place 
at the hotel while he was fiyingey from 
Florence. 

The keeper of the hotel crept upstairs and 
softhy entered the room, which he had good 
rezsoy to hope was the chamber of death, 
because dead men tell no tales; and the 
worthy Giacomo feared unpleasant results 
for himself should the Englishman recover 
and seek an interview with the Countess 
Czarvas, for Giacomo was in the uncomfort- 
able position of one who stands between 
two fires, and knows it is a choice between 
one and the other. 

This honest landlord was in the pay of 
two persons, who were each trying to out- 
wit the other. 

The Englishman, who ealled himself 
Valentine Eyre, bad arranged with Giacomo 
that he, Valentine Eyre, was to be allowed 
to shoot: his enemy there that day without 
interruption, and afterwards the body was 
to be disposed of in the best manner 
possible. 

Giacomo had faithfully agreed to all this. 
The Englishman. need not fear. A bad epi- 
demic should at once break out in his hotel, 
aud guests and servants alike would fly for 
their lives. 

Of course, it would bea loss, but Mon- 

‘sieur's ready money and his promises were 
supposed to make it good. 

And then Giacomo had gone to the Coun- 
tess Czarvas, who also had made arrange- 
ments with the honest landlord, by means 
of a handsome sum and generous promises, 
that an Euglishman should be allowed to 
arrive at the ‘* Hotel Madelina’’ at a cer- 
tain hour, and pass up the stairs unques- 
tioned, and baving shot the man who 
called himself Valentine Kyre, should be 
— to make his escape with all possible 
speed, 

Perhaps the Countess had her own further 
arrangements for the reward of the assassin, 
as she had no doubt Churchill Penance 
would be, but she did not confide them to 
Giacomo, nor did that trusty v illain seek to 
knoW more than he was told: 

Valentine Eyre had paid him well, but the 
Countess had paid him better, and made the 
nost generous promises, and so Giacomo 
determined to serve her. 

Therefore, while Churchill Penance, an 
assassin in all but the aetual deed, was 
flying from Florenee to remorse and fear, 
Giacomo bent over the vietim and dis- 
covered that he was only badly wounded, 
hot dead, 

The landlord might, however, have con- 
trived that t'e wound should be, mortal but 
for a timely. occurrence, which was, no 
doubt, the » Pet of Providence, that 
spared Hermann Eyre for a chance of better 
things. 

‘The Italian was interrupted in his villain- 
ous task of rifling his victim's kets, and 
then a blow from behind stayed his murder- 
ous hand, 

The arm that had felled the ruffian was 
that of Valentine Hyre’s faithfal servant, 





who had kept his vow of sos leaving Rio 
San Vogez until he should discover what 
had become of his master. 

He bad waited in vain for several weelts, 
then Hermann appeared as Valentine Byre 
with a tramped-up tale to aceount for his 
absence, and with all his shrewdness the 
servant was completely deccived by the 
extravrdinary resemblance between the 
two brothers. 

With Martin suspecting nothing and 
faithfal to the death, it was all plain ‘sailing 
with Hermann, who, within a short time 
knew every detail of Valentine's past life, 
and mach of Zitella’s. 

There was only one subject on which the 
two were not confiding, and that was 
Churchill Penance, for whom Martin enter- 
tained an-affection which not even loyalty 
to his master could sbake; but Hermann 
was careful not to let the servant suspect 
that for that encounter in the market-place 
he owed Churchill Penance a deadly 
grudge, which he would not rest until he 
had fully paid. 

Together Hermann and Martin bad gone 
on the track of Zitella, and here the servant 
proved a valuable ally, for be was well 
versed in the ways of foreign Jands, and 
could speak as much of their languages 
and as many as Were necessary with sur- 
prising skill, a faet which prevented him 

rom finding out the frand of which he was 
the victim, for Hermann talked with his 
servant in Spanish or English alone, and 
left him all the business arrangements us 
they went along. 

Valence’s untiring energy in the search 
was further accentuated by his hatred for 
Zitella. He considered her his master's 
evil angel, and would have rejoiced could 
he see her put to death for ber sins. 

And Hermann was careful to conceal ihe 
fact that his object was not the destruction 
of this beautiful, wicked woman, for, in 
spite of her crimes and her heartless false- 
hoods, he loved her as madly as when they 
had beea betrothed among the forests in 
Castile, and he was more savagely deter- 
mined than ever to wake her his wife. 

At last, in Florence, they had unearthed 
Zitella. liad -she dreamed of Martin's 
pursuit another name than Czarvas would 
have been hers; but it was unknown to 
Hermann. That was all she cared for, as 
she thought there was now nothing more 
to be feared from Valentine Eyre. 

But at the name of the Countess Czarvas, 
Martin pricked up his ears like 2 war-horse. 
And having reached his quarry at last, 
Hermann debated on the surest way of 
making it his own; but his first step was 
to assure the servant that there must be 


servant in a distant land, and when Martin 
had returned to Florence from the frivolous 
mission on which he had been sent, there 
was no trace of either Hermann or Zitella 
to be found, and though he made eareful 
inquiries he could bear nothing of them. 

The Hotel Madelina had also passed 
into other hands than those of the respect- 
able Giacomo, who had cflaced himself some- 
how. 

It was then that a fitful suspicion of fraud 
first. began to disturb the mind of Martin ; 
but for a long time it remained but a mere 
suspicion, and one for which he could give 
no reason. 

it grew stronger, however, as months 
passed by--so strong that he wrote home 
to England for news of his master; but 
Valentine Hyre had not been heard of at 
Chevenage Court. And when this reply 
reached him, though he knew not why it 
should be so, the smouldering fires of 
Martin's fears and suspicions broke into a 
flame, and by his own faithful soul he swore 

that he would never agaiu set foot on 
Euglish soil until he had found his master. 

By some strange force of attraction 

Martin was impelled to Rio San Vogez. 
* * * ~ * 


lt was Hermann, who, not loudly or 
openly, but with cautious whispers and 
well-planted stings, had madé the Countess 
Czarvas infamous in the sight of oncé 
adoring Florence, and what he had worked 
for and waited for had come‘at last. 

Zitella, reviled and scorned by yester- 
day’s slaves, had bowed to necessity, and 
turned as a last resource to the man who 
bad ruined her, and whom she hated with 
deadly hatred, and Hermann’s triumph was 
complete. 

He had wanted no revenge, but to win 
her, and having won her he cared not for 
her hate. Perhaps his fierce, wild. nature 
made him love her all the more for the 
knowledge that she was an cagle taken by 
guile in a fowler’s net. 

So they had left. Florence, and waudered 
like Arabs over the face of the world until, 
after twelve years, Zitella was seized ly a 
sudden desire to revisit England. And now 
they were at Chevenage Court, welcomed 
and honoured, outwardly at least, as the 
rightful master and mistress by all the 
servants, and suspected by none. 

The long-neglected tenantry were glad to 
know that the lord of the soil on which they 
lived was amongst them once more ; for, 
though thoughtless, they remembered the 
heir as a young man, kivd-hearted and 
generous, and now, if not greatly changed, 
he would, they thought, give ear to their 
grievances ; but they were afraid to hope 





no open attack on the Countess. He had 
a deadlier means of punishment, he said, | 
and Martin must leave all to him. 

So, when Hermann lay on the floor of the 
hotel done almost to death, as Martin | 
believed, by the machinations of that 
shameless adventuress, as he called 
Zitella, the faithful servant remembered 
his master’s -injunctions, and resolved to 
make no move until his master was well 
again; but he blessed himself inwardly 
when he remembered that if he had not 
suspected something and hidden in the 
hotel he would have been at that moment 
on his way to Rome, whither Hermann had 
despatched him to bye some pictures. 

Not leaving his master’s side ‘for the 
space of time in which ope draws a breath 
Martin sent for a doctor, whose skill and 
discretion he could trust, and between 
them Hermann was restored to life, and 

complimented the servant on his wisdom. 
and fidelity. But svon after the story of 
the Countess Ozarvas's infamy had been 


for too much, for, as they said, Valentine 
Eyre was a rover born, and most likely he 
would be off again by the end of a month. 

A prophesy which was likely to be fal- 
filled,-for Mrs. Eyre was not favourably 
disposed to the English, and for the first two 
or three days she grumbled incessantly at 
everything in or about the house of 
Chevenage Court, in which many a fair and 
high-bred woman had been proud to reign 
as mistress and queen. 

The grey skies outside, the gloomy rooms 
within, devoid of all brilliant colour and 
light; the sombre hangings of faded 
crimson, the ghostly passages and galleries 
of dead and gone Eyres. 

‘“‘Bah! they gave her the shudders! ”’ 
cried Zitella, peevishly. 

“It was like heing in a vault. Let 
her go back to her birth land—her sunny 
Spain, or to Italy. She must go at once. 
She would have the doles, were she to 
remain Here."’ 

So the cry went on, until Hermann was 
wearied, and as a vent for his feelings 





adaptor spread through Florence 
Hermann found business for his faithful 


. 


became furiously angry with Mrs. Alingham 
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for disregarding the orders which she had 
received from the family lawyer, and so a 
telegram was despatched, summoning the 
governess to Chevenage Court. 

It was an event for which Mrs. Alingham 
must have been prepared. Yet what agonies 
she underwent when the message reached 
her, Heaven only knew; But Romola was 
out of danger, and so there was no sufficient 
excuse for disregarding’ the telegram, “and 
Mrs. Alingham went \like a martyr to the 
stake, feeling the fire already in her soul. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. 
Alingham entered Chevehage Court, and 
looked on the face of its master; and in that 
look her heart told her that something be- 
yond all the evil she had ever dreaded or 
dreamed of was about to come to pass. 

She did not know then why there was no 
agonised rushing out of her innermost being 
~-why no cry struggled for utterance inthe 
sight of the man who had been her one 
thought, her one prayer, through nineteen 
long years. All the way to Chevenage 
Court this had been the cry of her heart. 

The children are dear, but he is dearer ! 

And now that she stood in his presence, 
her words were reversed. She looked with- 
out pain at him, without shame at the inso- 
Jent woman who sat in her rightful place, 
and did not rise to greet her. 

** Mrs. Alingham,”’ said Hermann, and the 
other bowed. ‘1 expeetod to see you here 
with your charge on our arrival,’’ he went 
on, in tones that were meant to convey to 
the hearer a sense of his superiority. ‘ Did 
you not receive my instructions through the 


family lawyer ? ” 


Mrs. Alingham's lips tightened as she 
made reply,— 

“*] certainly received your instructions, 
Mr. Eyre, but I could not leave my charge 
—your child—to die!’ 

Mrs. Alingham was stung into the last 
few words; but when they were uttered 
she shrunk and trembled as if she expected 
them to recoil on herself, 

‘*Pray be seated, Mrs. Alingham,”’ said 
Hermann. ‘* You must be weary ; and, mean- 
while, I have some explanations to make.”’ 

Mrs. Alingham’s heart sickenened within 
her. She looked from the man for whom she 
had sacrificed all but life to the woman who 
had usurped her place, and said within her- 
self, ‘‘ Now the final blow is about to fall. 
Iam going to be dismissed ; ’’ but with out- 
ward eaulm she took the chair assigned to 
woot waited until Hermann chose to 
Speak, a“ 

** Mrs. Alingham,”’ he began at last, ** you 

spoke just now of my daughter? ”’ 
_ ‘Yes, your daughter,” she interrupted 
ina breathless manner, ‘‘the child whom 
you have not cared to see—to whom you 
have written no line, sent no loving mes- 
sage, for the last seventeen years.” 

Mrs. Alingham paused; her wrath had 
spent itself. She began to be afraid, and 
drooped ber head. : 

‘*] see,’’ Hermann went on, in a pecu- 
liarly soft tone, “‘ that what I have heard 
through. the lawyer is perfeetly true. You 
are devoted to these children, You shall 
be rewarded, Mrs. Alingham ; but you are 
mistaken when you speak of them as my 
children. They are not mine!” 

‘‘Not yours!"’ interrupted Mrs. Aling- 
ham, rising in her chair and clenching her 
right hand convulsively. ‘* Not yours! Oh! 
villain ! ’’ 

Suddenly her voice died. She sank back 
once more in the clair from which she had 
sprung, and, but for the trembling of her 
form and the convulsive working of her 
clenched fingers, she might have been a 
stone. 

‘“*Do FE understand you to call me a 
villain?’ asked Hermann, with a sort of 
sauve surprise. 
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** It is a mild name for one who denies his 
fatherhood, was the faint reply.”’ 

“‘T forgive you, Mrs. Alingham,’’ Hex- 
mann went on, with the air of one who feels) 
almost moyed by his own generosity, be- 
cause IT admire your faith and devotion so 
much. Butas I have said before, you are 
mistaken, and when you have heard all you 
will think very differently.. I would have 
told you,’’ he continued, * when you inter- 
rupted me, that these children are not mine, 
but the children of Hermann, a son of 
Vyvian Eyre, my father, and Zanoni, a 
gipsy ! ” . 

“*He denies his own children,”’ thought 
Mrs. Alingham ; and then a cry broke from 
her lips; but Hermann checked it us it rose, 
holding wp his hand. 

** Do not,’’ he said, *‘ interrupt me again 
util I have finished, for since you have had 
the charge of these children so long it is 
due to you that all should be explained. 
You know that thy name is Valentine Eyre 
—that my first wife was my cousin, a Cas- 
tilian, named Celia De Nunaz. 1 married 
her by my unele’s wish—and indeed my own 
—at his dying bed. For some time we were 
happy, and then, by an accident, I dis- 
covered that my wife was false to me.’’ 
Here there was a moment’s pause, but Mrs. 
Alingham controlled herself, agd the narra- 
tive went on,— 

“My wife was false to me,’’ repeated 
Hermann, “‘ and I knew it, but there was no 
fieree, violent quarrel between us. I simply 
told her that a stagnant life did not suit 
me, and I was determined to leave ‘her 
home and travel until the restless fit should 
have passed off; but I assured her that 
there was to be no sacrifice of ber own com- 
fort. She could acc: mpany me or not, as 
she wished. She chose to-remain at home, 
and we parted with every outward appear- 
ance of affection. 1 spent afew months in 
aimless wandering, and then came to me the 
news that I was the father of twins, a boy 
and a girl—a pieee of intelligence which, 
with my secret knowledge of Celia, could 
bring me but little pleasure or triumph. 
But I did not for a moment doubt that the 
children were really mine, but, strange to 
say, I never felt drawn to them in the 
smallest way. I blamed myself for my 
want of parental affection, and exeused it 
in the same breath by my wife’s falsehood. 
T cared not to see my children or hear their 
names, and when another year or so made 
me a widower I arranged, as you know, that 
they should go to England, But before 
they started 1 forced myself to see and bid 
them farewell, and then I learned that my 
wife had not only been false, but cruel. 
The children shrank away from me as one 
whom they had been taught to hate; and 
the boy screamed when I téuched him, say- 
ing in baby language that I had killed his 
mother!’ ‘ 

Mrs. Alingham shuddered, and a faint 
moan broke from her lips. Hermann had 
paused to congratulate himself on the fact 
that he had been to Canama and remem- 
bered this incident as one of many recorded 
by a garrulous 61a” woman, who .had been 
allowed to rail at him with impunity for his 
shameful neglect of the sweet young lady 
whom she herself had nursed. Presently 
he went on,— 

“Twelve years ago, Mrs. Alingham, I 
learned from the confession of My natural 
brother Hermann how I had been duped and 
wronged, [ had been but a husband in 
name only, and Hermann, this gipsy’ 
brother, was the father of the children who 
were supposed to be mine. I understood 


then some of the hatred which had induced 
my wife to pray that the children should 
not bear my name; buat at Florence, twelve 
years ago, the partner of Celia’s guilt met 


Se a a ~ cen nceamrnarnend 


advantage of my absence in a faroff Jand to 
assume my identity, he received the bullet 
which my rival, Churchill Penance intended 
for me.” 

‘‘ Churchill Penance,” gasped Mrs. Aling- 
ham, echoing the name through white lips. 
_ ** Yes,’’ rejoined Hermann, looking at her 
Reenly. ‘An Englishman, and once my 
friend ; but as he coveted what I loved, and 
had won, he thought himself wronged, and 
felt justified in shooting me. That he did 
not succeed was due only to the fact of my 
brother's fraud, for that shot was fatal at 
the close of a few hours, which enabled 
Hermann to make the confession he left 
with Martin, a servant of mine, who had 
been imposed uper to- the jast; becanse of 
the likeness between me and my brother. 
Martin bad served Hermann for some 


two years; and never found him out. 
But you seem very much agitated, 
Mrs. Alingham! Do you happen to know 


anything of this young 
ill Penanee ?”’ 

Mrs. Alingham was slow to answer. She 
folt involved in a net of treachery and false- 
hood. She must take time to think, and re- 
flect before she uttered words which might 
rnin the children for whom she was ever 
resolved to fight; but at last she said, 
falteringly,— 

“Yes; I know Mr. Penance. He has a 
claim on your gratitude,” she added quiekly, 
‘* as well as on mine, siuce he once saved 
Juan’s )ife.’’ 

‘‘For that I have little to be thankful 
for,’’ replied Hermann, with a bitter look. 
‘* You seem to forget that this boy and girl 
are living witnesses of my wife's falschood, 
and my dishonour. It would be better, both 
for me and for themselves, that they were 
dead!” 

During all this interview Zitella never 
once moved or spoke, and it seemed as if 
her husband had forgotten her presence. 

But Mrs. Alingham was never more pain- 
fully conscious than in this moment, that 
the great black eyes of the Spaniard had 
heen fixed on her from first to last with 
insolent triuiiph ; but now returning their 
glance with a scorn and contempt beyond 
all words, she instantly rose from her chair, 
and turning to Hermann, began the war. 

Yes,’ she cried, passionately, ‘* You 
wish your son, your lawful son, to be dead, 
that this woman,’’ pointing with a fierce 
gesture towards Zitella, ‘‘ may be gratified 
—this woman.that you love as you never 
loved your true wife! You would have her 
child, perhaps, stand in the place of your 
rightful son !”’ 

‘“*Mrs. Alingham, these are strange 
words,” said Dermann, when for one moment 
the hurrying storm had subsided. ‘* Words,” 
he continued coldly, ‘“‘ which fully justify 
me in telling you that your service to me is 
at an end.”’ 

Mrs. Alingham sank back as-if she had 
received @ ~ sha It was more than ever 4 
matter of life and death to her now that 
she should be allowed to remain with Romola. 
She had loooked for oppressive slights, 'n- 
justice from Valentine Eyre's second wife 
to Valentine's child ; but she had not looket 
for degradation, had not dreamt that the 
man she had loved and respected through 
all could become so false and unscrupulous 
as to disown his own children. 

‘‘Let me stay with them, let me have 
time to think and plan,”’ was her thought. 
‘Oh, I must stay at any price, at any cost,” 
and then on the impulse of the moment she 
said aloud,— 

‘‘You must forgive me if I have spoken 
passionately, but 
for I love these dren as if they were my 
own. Not only have I eared for them for 
seventeen years, but I was their mother’s 


lishman, Church- 





with his just reward; for as he had taken 


best friend !”’ 
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‘That does’ not speak well for you!”’ 
said Zitella, rudely speaking for the first 
time. But ignoring her remark with a scorn 
which was supreme, Mrs. Alingham con- 
tinned to address herself to Hermann, 

“J was their mother’s friend,’ she 
repeated, “‘and I could have sworn to 
their mother’s innocence. You must,'’ and 
she clas her hands intreatingly, ‘‘ give 
me some good proof of your story beforeI ean 
believe you!”’ rr P 

Hermann was prepared for this. He 
produced a paper, on which the supposed 
confession of Hermann Eyre was written, 

Mrs. Alingham took it up thoughtfully, 
and professed to read the written lines 
carefully, while all the time she was 
striving to think calmly, and plan cut some 
course of action, for fight for her children 
she would, even though it must be against 
her husband. But she would not allow 
herself again to forget that she was a 
defenceless woman, and her tacties must be 
those of stratagem. 

So when she came to the signature of 
Valence at the end of the paper she dropped 
it in her lap-with a groan, as of convic- 
tion and despair. In reality, it came from 
overwhelming ef and shame in the 
thought that Valentine Eyre should he 
such an utter villain, but never more 
should he dwell in her memory as husband 
or lover. 

As he disowned his children, so ber 
heart would disown his fatherhood. He 
was no longer her husband, or the father 
of her children, but her bitter enemy and 
theirs, to be fought against and foiled 
with his own foul weapons of deceit and 
treachery. 

“You acknowledge now that my story 
is true?’ said Hermann, as the paper 
fell into Mrs. Alingham’s lap, and her 
her hands went up to her face with a ges- 
ture of despair. 

‘I do!’’ she replied, through her clas 
hands. ‘*‘Heaven help me, I do! am 
ashamed now that ever I called Celia De 
Nunaz friend !’’ 

And then she kept silence, praying dear 
Heaven to forgive the lie which, in her 
sore distress, she was triven to tell. 

**You see now that I might have been 
less generous,’’ went on Hermann. ‘ For 
twelve years I have allowed the children of 
my false brother and false wife to dwell in 
honour and luxury at my expense. No 
other man in the world, who had been 
treated as I have been treated, would have 
done that!’’ 

‘‘Bnut now your clemency will be at an 
end,” hazarded Mrs. Alingham, fearfully. 
“You will ere these children away he- 
fore the world as the offspring of crime and 
shame!’’ 4 

“T must consider my name,’ replied 
Hermann, coldly; ‘‘and so there will be 
no public scandal; but I have not yet 
decided what to do. I need not,”’ he 


added, ‘* tell you that all this is in strict 


confidenee."’ 

‘Am | to go or stay?” asked Mrs. Aling- 
ham, hoping that this would be construed 
into a desire to end her service at once. 

** You will stay for the present,’’ replied 
Hermann—*“ that is, if you will ’’—and then, 
sneering, he went on, ‘‘I cannot think, 
from what I know of woman's fidelity, that 
your friendship for the late Mrs. Eyre can 
have died so sudden a death ! ”’ 

“T loved a woman whom I believed to be 
good and pure,’’ replied Mrs. Alingham. 
but Hermann let the remark pass by. * 


“You spoke just now,” said he, “ of 


Churchill Penance. I wish to know from 
you if ‘you have seen fit to receive him at 
Lockesly Hall ?”’ 

“Now help me, Heaven! "prayed Mrs. 
Alingham ; and then aloud, she said,— 
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‘IT was empowered by the family lawyer 
to act as deputy mistress at Lockesly Hall, 
and to receive whom I would. I saw fit to 
receive Churchill Penance. He has come 
and gone freely for the last twelve years, 
and a month ago he was betrothed tot your 
—to Miss De Nunaz!’’ 

Hermann sprang to his fect like a shot. 

** You allowed this ?’’ he cried, in a fury. 
**You dared to allow this ?”’ 

“1 did not know of it,’ was the calm 
reply, ‘* until a week ago. Romola was but 
a child to me then. I learned the truth 
from the young man’s lips. But why,’’ she 
added, eagerly, ‘should he not have her, 
seeing the stigma that is attached to her 
birth ?”’ 

“JT will not have it!'"’ thundered Her- 
mann, witha fierce oath. ‘* This man is the 
murderer of my brother, and I will denounce 
him as such, if he is at Lockesly Hall 
now!”’ 

He has left it for ever,’ replied Mrs. 
Alingham, quietly.” ‘‘No doubt the men- 
tion of your name was the cause of his 
departure.”’ 

“Tam weary of this,’’ broke in Zitella, 
suddenly. ‘‘1 will find something more 
congenial in this dismal-place;'' and, cast- 
ing an insolent glance at Mrs. Alingham, 
she rose and crossed the room, sweeping 
the floor with her rich train of yellow silk. 
** Valentine,’ she said, looking back from 
the door at her husband, ‘* when you have 
confided all your disgraceful family stories 
to that person you may come and amuse 
me.”” And so Zitella passed out into the 
hall, just as the butler opened the door in 
answer to a loud knock. 

‘““A visitor,’’ said Zitella. ‘‘ Bah! some 
dull country wretch ; but I will baw) out 
from where I stand that I am not at home, 
and then there will be something to talk 
about,’’ and, raising her hand, she was 
about to carry out this amiable resolve, 
when her large, flashing eyes happened, in 
turning, to glance on the form of a man 
who had entered the hall, and appeared 
to be putting some eager questions to the 
butler. 

For a few moments Zitella stood stock 
still, gazing down the length of the hall at 
that form, the sight of which seemed: to 
have driven the too brilliant colour from her 
face, and quenched all her insolent bra- 
vado ; but when at last, in an impulse of 

ear, she turmed to make her escape, the 
ew-comer, raised his head. Then their 
eyes met, and involuntarily he slipped back 
as if his surprise was quite as great and 
unpleasant as that which his presence had 
invoked. 

But Zitella’s momentary fear seemed by 
this time quite over; and, instead of re- 
tracing, she stepped forward, saying, in her 
loud, insolent tone,— 

** Hugo Brand! ”’ ~ . 

“Madam, the Marquis of Eastshire,”’ 
amended the solemn butler, in his gravest 
tones. . 
(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1879. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 


SEE 


A BREAKFAST TABLE BAROMETER.—A cup 
of hot coffee is an unfailing barometer, if 
ou allow a lump of sugar to drop to the 
ttom of the cup and watch the air bubbles 
arise without disturbing the coffee. If the 
bubbles collect in the middle the weather 
will be fine; if they adhere to the cup, 
forming a ring, it will either rain or snow ; 
and if the bubbles separate without assum- 
ing any tixed position, changeable weather 
may be expected. 





“OSCY” | 


BEAUTIFIES 
WOMEN 


by endowing them with 

Magnificent Figure Typical 
of the True English Beauty 
so much admired by 
all. It permanently 
develops the Bust, 
Shoulders, Neck 
Arms, etc., for which 
purpose 1% stands 
] OSC Y 18 
applied externally 
only, is cheap, and 








Ah lasting in etfect. 
Testimonials from the highest medical authorities, 
Dainty booklet and full informetion sent under 
cover for stamp {o Lady Manager 
OSCY GO., 17, SHAFTEsBURY Avenue, LoNDOK, W. 


HELP WANTED | “Sex:" 





Knitting Hosiery to 
fill large Contracts. 
Good yrices paid. 
Work Ninter and 
Summer. 


MACHINE AND YARN 


FURNISHED 
on trial free to Trust- 
worthy Families. 
Distance no hind- 
rance. Yarn sent 





to be worked up 
and returned to us 
when finished. Simple Instructions 


Write To-day For The Work. 
THE H.C. KNITTING CO., 
50 (Dept. 7), HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





[HAVE You GoT A BOX OF 
| WHELPTON’S 
| PiLLs? 








IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
THEY CURE 

HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 

INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of ali Chemists, Thd., 1s. 14d, and 5. 9d. per box, 

| G. WHELPTON & SON, 
8 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street. i. E.O. 
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OWLE's’e sire PILLS 
$ & STEEL 
FOR FEMALES. 
QUICELY CORRECT ALT, IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing eymptoms so 
prevalent with the sex. Boxes,1/14 & 2/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of all Cb ts, Bentahywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps, by B. T. TOWLN& Oo., 
Manufacturers, Dryden St., Nottingham. 
Reware of Imitations, injurious and worthicas. 








THe Imperial Guard of France was organ- 
ized in 1799, as the Consular Guard, and 
consisted of 2,000 men. In 1804, when 
Napoleon was declared emperor, the name 
was changed to the Imperial Guard, and its 
strength was increased to about 10,000. In 
1806 it was again increased to 45,000. In 
1809 the Young Guard was organized 6,000 
strong, and added. At the close of 1811 the 
strength of the whole guard was 51,000, and 
early in 1814, when Paris was threatened by 
foreign foes in Europe, a decree was issued 
ordering a further increase to 112,500, but 
the inerease was never made. Upon 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, in February, 
1815, the guard was reorganized about 
40,000 strong. Just before the conflict at 
Waterloo it was commanded by Marshal 
Mortier, but on the day of the battle he 
was sick, and the command devolved upon 
General Droudt. The last charge of the 
guard on that day, when it was practically 
annihilated, was led by Marshal Ney, 
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Society 


PRince Louis of Battenburg recently went 
down to Devonport Dockyard aud examined 
the new first-class battleship Implueable. 
At present Prinee Louis is a captain of the 
Royal Navy, and holds the post of Assistant 
Director of Naval Intellicence at the 
Admiralty. This visit to the I mplucabie is 
probably a prelude to the advance of Prince 
Louis to flag rank and his eommissioning of 
the new battleship. 


ALTHOUGH the attack on the Kaisér was 
lightly passed over at the time, and no one 
thought the injury reccived. would leave 
any lasting iapression, it seems that the 
wound was deeper than at first supposed, 
The Kaiser is likely to’be scarred for life ; 
a fact which has given him some concern, 
ed rd natarally prides himself upon his good 
OuKS, 


A GRANDMOTHER'S presence at he? grand. 
daaghter'’s wedding is always counted as of 
good omen. Following the ‘example of 
Lady Olivia Fitzpatrick, who looked on the 
other. week while her grand-daughter 
became Duchess of Westminster, the 
Dowager Lady Neeld was present on April 
27th at the marriage of her grand-daughter, 
Miss Wroughton, with Captain Cardew. It 
was an-effort which she determined to make 
in spite of her feeble old age; and, for the 
great occasion, her will-power prevailed 
over her weakness. She died, however, 
three days later, and was buried at Leigh 
Delamere, Wilts, on the eighty-second 
anniversary of her birth. - 

TRERE is reason to believe that, if all 
goes well, the German Emperor will next 
Angust return to Cowes for the first time 
since 1895—when, after the Regatta Week, 
his Majesty was the guest of Lord Lonsdale 
at Lowther Castle. His yawl, the Meteor, 
has already been ordered to English 
waters. The Cowes Cup, like the Bisley 
ones, will be renamed after the King 
though King Edward will no longer 
continue to be Commodure of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, a dignity which is “likely 
to descend on the Marquis of Ormonde, the 
present Vice-Cotamodore, It may not be 
remembered—if indeed it ever became 
publicly known—that Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
hame was last year put up for candidature 
to the R.Y.8., but withdrawn a short time 
before the annual election, during the 
Cowes week. This time, probably, he will 
be elected. The German Emperor is taking 
the deepest interest in Shamrock II., and 
has requested Baron Hckardstein, of the 
Embassy, to farnish him will a special 
account of the forthcoming trial races of 
the new challenger in the Solent. 


THE birth of an heir to the Crown Prince 
of Japan adds another link to what is 
undoubtedly the oldest reigning family in 
the world. The Japanese themselves claim 
that after endless ages passed in highef 
spheres it began its earthly career with the 
first human monarch in the year 660 B.c. 
With all deductions, however—and Japanese 
history does not become a record of solid 
facts till the fifth or sixth centary a.p.—the 
monarchy is of unparalleled antiquity. Of 
course, the succession has by no means 
followed the strict rules which Burope 
considers necessary for legitimacy. Many 
Mikados, even down to quite recent times, 
have been the sons of concubines, and 
others have been adopted from a remote 
branch of the family. But in one way or 
another the succession has been carried on 
from the dawn of history. It is a proud 
record, and there is little wonder that 
veneration for the reigning family is about 
the strongest religious feelingwhich Japan 
exhibits. 





——-———— 





- Statistics 


THE quantity of roses used in the manu- 
facture of attar oil is almost incredible. In 
the best districts it is computed that the 
petals of 300,000 roses are required to pro- 
duce one ounce of the essence, while in 
France and some other countries in which 
the climatic conditions are not so congenial, 
the number would increase to 400,000. Ttis 
not generally known that attar of roses can 
only be extracted from the red variety of 
thé flower. lt is worth more than its 
weight in gold, for while solid gold is 
priced at abokt £4 per ounce, the same 
quantity of attar of roses would cost the 
purchaser £20 to £30, 

THe following is an interesting’ summary 
of the largest endowments contributed by 
private munificence to the Universities, 
Institutes, and University Colleges of the 
United States for higher edueation :— 
Chicago University, J. D. RoekefeHer, 
£1,902,848: Gerard College, Stephen 
Gerard, 1,458,333; Pratt Institute, 
Charless Pratt, £750,000; Johns Hopkins 
University, -Johns, Hopkins, £625,000 ; 
Dexel Institute, A. J. Dexel, £625,000 ; 
L. Stanford University, Leland Stanford, 
jun., £520,833; Cornell University, Ezra 
Cornel), £312,500; Vanderbilt University, 
the Vanderbilts, £229.166; Columbia 
University, Seth Low, £208,333. It is 
estimated, indeed, that a sum of no less 
than £22,000,000 has been given or be- 
queathed by private citizens of the United 
States during recent years for the founda- 
tion and maintenance of Universities and 
high schools of science in that country. 


Gems 


Two sorts of men do not pause to reflect 
—the angry man and the coward. 


Tt is praiseworthy to aspire to the stars, 
but you must also plan to drop on the 
earth. 


THAT which is often asked of God is not 
so much His will and way as His approval 
of our way. 


Tur Jesser of the good things becomes a 
positive evil when followed to the neglect 
of the greater. 


Tr is a pleasant sight to see anybody 
thanking God; for the air is heavy with 
the hum of murmuring, and the roads are 
dusty with complaints and lamentations. 


Happiness 


Ir is the easiest thing in the world to be 
happy, if men and women could only think 
so. Happiness is only another name for 
love ; for where love exists in a household 
there happiness must also exist, even 
though it has poverty for its close com- 
panion. Where love exists not,- even 
though it be in_a palace, happiness can 
never come, He was a cold and selfish 
being who originated the saying that 
‘“When poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out the window,’’+and his assertion 
proves conclusively that he had no know- 
ledge of love, for, unquestionably, the 
reverse of the axiom quoted is ‘nearer the 
truth. When poverty comes in at the door, 
love, true love, is more than ever inclined 
to tarry, and do battle with the enemy. 
Let those who imagine themselves miser- 
able, before they find fault with their 
surroundings, search in their hearts for the 
cause. A fow kind words, or a little for- 
bearance, will often open the way to a flood 
of sunshine in a house darkened by the 
clouds of discord and dissension. 





Gleanings 


In every locomotive there are about 5,400 
ditferent pieces. 

THE winter temperature of England 
averages over forty degrees. 

Somr of the scales for weighing diamonds 
are so accurately adjusted that a speck v/ 
dust or an eyelash will affect the balance. 


NKARLY all the kitchens of the better 
class of residences in Sydney, Australia, 
are on the top floor, and the clothes are 
dried on the roof. 


A. MEMCAL paper states that a nap of 
half aw hour or so lithe afternoon after a 
meal is helpfal, and favours rather than 
hinders good sleep at night. 

Ickes are supposed to have been intro- 
duced by Catherine de Medici in the six- 
teenth century. Still some assert that 
ice cream. was first invented by a negro 
named Jackson, who kept a small, con- 
fectioner’s shop in Soho, London, in the 


early part of the nineteenth century. 


THE majority of eyclists depend princi- 
patly upon the right foot to push the 
machine along. In proof of that, if the 
balls on a erank are examined, those on one 
side will be found more worn than on the 
other. That is accounted for by the fact 
that the greatest.strain is on-the right side. 


JUVENILE shoes are in demand in the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. Shermann MeKinnis. 
They have been married nine years, and a 
few weeks ago Mrs. MecKinnis gave birth 
to her fourth pair of twin boys. All of 
them are alive, the oldest couple not yet 
eight years old. 


An elephant is being used for farm work 
in Vaneouver.-.The animal's owner, finds 
that the big beast, hitched to a plough can 
do more work than a team of horses, while 
forehauling logs he is more effective than 
six horses. At all times the elephant is 
docile, and seems fond of work. 


Tarantulas are now bred in Australia for 
the sake of their webs, the filaments of 
which are made into thread for balloons. 
They are much lighter than silk. Each 
tarantula yields from twenty to fifty yards 
of filament, of which eight twisted together 
form a single thread of sufficient stoutness 
for strength and durability. 


THe most: recent triumph of the French 
postal administration is an ingenious little 
machine which not only automatically 
weighs letters and samples, but records on 
an indicator at the side the amount required 
for stamps. When the article deposited on 
the balance exceeds the regulation weight, 
the indicator promply hoists the sign, ** too 
heavy.’’ 

A oAvEAT is a notification to the Patent 
Office of an inventor’s claim, and is meant 
to prevent the grant of a patent to another 
person for the same invention. ‘Very often 
the inventor files a caveat- that sets forth 
the aim and chief characteristics of his in- 
vention, and asks protection of his rights 
until he shall have completed-it, Such « 
caveat is filed in the office, kept secret, 
and holds for a year. 

Damasous is generally believed to be 
the oldest city in the world. Its age, 
however, is not accountable for its present 
generally filthy condition. The Moslem 
quarter is passably tidy and well-kept, 
but the sections oecapied by the Chris- 
tiaus and Jews are abominabie. The great 


antiquity of Damascus is proved by a refer-. 


snce to it in Genesis xiv., 15. In the days 
of Abraham it was a place of consequence, 
and during the time of the Hebrew monar- 
chy it was the capital of Syria. 
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down to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as 
appears by an account given by Spelman of 
a duel appointed to be fought.in Tothill- 
fields, in the year 1571. The dispute was 
concerning some lands in the county of 
Kent. The plaintiffs appeared in court, and 
dewanded single combat. One of them 
threw down his glove, which the other im- 
mediately took up, carried off on the point 
of his sword, and the day of fighting was 
appointed; bat the’matter was adjusted by 
the Queén's judicious interference. 


THE Roman wills were sealed with three 
seals, applied after they had pierced the 
deeds, and had passed the linen envelope 
through three holes made for that purpose, 
a method established in the time of Nero 
“against forgery.” Outside the will were 
written the names of those who had affixed 
their seals. Upon the first page, or left- 
hand tablet, were written the names of 
those who were nominated by the principal 
heirs ; on the second, or right-hand tablet, 
were written the’ names of legatees. A 
great desideratum, at the present time, 
might be found in asbestos (or fire-proof) 
paper for all wills, 


Kyssinc. under the mistletoe owes its 
origin: te an- ancient Scandinavian myth. 
Bulder, the Apollo of Northern mythoiogy, 
was pursued by Loki, an evil spirit. But 
Friga, Balder’s mother, had placed every- 
thing that ‘t springs from fire, earth, air, or 
water’’ under bonds not to harm her son. 
The mistletoe having been excepted from 
the last, Loki made an arrow of it, with 
which Balder was slain. But all the gods 
and goddesses cried out to Oflin to restore 
life to their beloved” companion, and their 
prayer was granted. The mistletoe was 
-then given to the goddess of love to keep, 
which she hung up, and every one passing 
under it received a kiss, to show that it 
was an emblem of love, and not of death. 


By the census of December, 1895, the 
population of the German empire was 
52,279,901; the area, 540,677 square kilo- 
meters (one square kilometer being equal 
to two-fifths an American square mile). 
The German empire has no capital. Berlin 
is the eapita} of the kingdom of Prussia and 
the residence of the Emperor as King of 
Prussia, and the place where the parliament 
(Reichstag) convenes. The date of acces- 
sion of the present Emperor, William I1., 
was June 15, 1888. Berlin has a population 
of over 1,700,000 according to the unofiicial 
statements in the newspapers. The figures 
of the census taken last year have not yet 
been published. 


It is generally conceded that the oldest 
church edifice in England is the Winchester 
Cathedral, The history of this structure is 
older than the authentic history of Britain 
itself. It is said to| ave been erected in 
the year 177, by Lucius, a British king, who 
was conve’ to Christianity. It was 
destroyed during the persecution of 
Aurelian,.and rebuilt in 298. In 519 Cerdic | 
converted the cathedral into a temple of the 
Saxon gods, Some of the most substantial 
walls and pillars of the present stractare 
were erected by St. Ethelwold, who com- 
pleted a restoration of the cathedral in 980 
and dedicated to St. Swithin. In 1079, 
having been much dam by the Danes, it 
was repaired by Bishop Walkelin, who built 
the present tower, with part of the nave 
and transepts, .nd in 1093 rededicated the 
church to St. Peter, St. Paul and St. 
Swithin. The east end, from the great east 
window, was rebuilt about a century after- 
ward, by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy ; and the 
whole of the west end was repaired and 
renewed by Bishop Edgington and Wyke- 
ham, to the latter of whom the grandeur of 
the west tromt is due. 


CHALLENGING by the glove was contintted | A TAX of ten per cent. on all theatre 


tickets sold in France is used to maintain 
the paupers of that country. 


A WELI-KNOWN firm of carriers, of Golden 
Lane, London, label the goods they deliver: 
‘If this parce! is not delivered to-day 
caababha tsssreseseeey Please communicate with, 
&e., &e.’’ This follows the principle of 
the recent advertisement in a Sydney paper: 
“L. W., of twenty-five years ago. Write 
me at once if you are dead or married”’ ; 
of the Qveensland editor who announced 
that ‘“‘ anonymous contributions cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped 
envelope bearing the writer's name and 
address "’; and of the stone placed in the 
middle ofa ford in county Cork which 
stated : ** When this stone is out of sight it 
is unsafe to cross the river.” 


A PENNY in the slot insurance is the 
latest idea. A French insurance company 
are about to place machines at all railway 
stations. If you are going on a journey, 
you will only have to drop a ten-centime 
piece (equal to one penny), and you will 
receive a ticket, which insures you for an 
amount equal to five hundred pounds for 
one day. The machines are also to be 
placed on pleasure steamers. These will, 
however, be made differently. The machines 
will give two tickets instead of one, and on 
both the name and address of the purchaser 
must be given. One ticket will be retained, 
while the other will be placed in the 
machine again. Should the vessel sink, 
the machine will float, and the various 
claims be recognised should it be washed 
ashore or picked up. 


THE popular expression, ‘‘ Everything is 
lovely, and the goose honks high,’ originated 
from the evident happiness of wild geese 
when fiying in vast numbers far above the 
earth, When migrating in autumn, these 
birds form into lines shaped similar to the 
letter V; the leader takes his place at the 

int where the two lines meet, the two 
ines following as they sail away, far above 
the trees and beyond all danger from guns. 
They all seem full of glee, and join in a 
chorus which sounds very much like ‘‘ Honk! 
honk! honk!’’ Any one who has heard 
these curiously sounding notes could never 
forget. them. In former times those who 
heard them realised the happiness of the 
winged'ereatures in being so high and safe, 
and it became a matter of course, when two 
persons met each other, under peculiarly 
favonrable circumstances, for this or that 
enterprise, to say ‘‘ Everything is lovely 
and the goose honks high.” 

PLUTARCH, the biographer and moralist, 
was born at Chwronzef, in Boeotia, but the 
exact date can only be approximated. He 
tells us himself that he was a student of 
owl at Delphi, under Ammonius, when 

ro was making his progress through 
Pin in 66 A.D., and it may be safely in- 
ferren from this that in that year he was 
beyond fourteon. He lived for some years 
in Rome, and in other Italian cities, where 
he seems to have been occupied with 
public business, and with giving lessons in 
phi . The later years of his life were 
spent at his birthplace, where he discharged 
the duties of archon (one of the chief 
magistrates) and priest of Apollo. He lived 
down to 106, the eighth year of Trajan’s 
reign ; but how much longer is not: known. 
The work by which Plutarch is best known 
is his ‘‘ Parallel Lives’ of forty-six Greeks 
and Romans. These are arranged in pairs, 
each pair forming one book, consisting of 
the life of a Greek and a Roman, and fol- 
lowed by a comparison between the two 
men. Ina few cases this latter is omitted 
or lost. His other writings, more than 
sixty in number, are included under the 





general title of Moralia, or Ethical Works. 





Helpful Talks | 
BY THE EDITOR, 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers ut any time. 

All letters must ge the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as @ 
guarantee of good faith. 


Aticr.—I am afraid you cannot do any- 
thing with your blue dress. Once these 
coloured materials become stained in the 
way you mention there is nothing that will 
remove the disfigurement without leaving a 
mark. 

EMMA.—Indolence has made you dyspeptic 
and otherwise ill. Take plenty of outdoor 
exercise. Walk three miles after break- 
fast, and the same distance after each of 
the other two meals. Kat plain and sub- 
stantial food, avoiding pastry and con- 
fectionery. 

K. ANDERSON.—The last great hurricane 
in Ireland, known as. the Big Wind, 
occurred on January 6 and 7, 1839. Ip 
Dublin, Limerick, Galway, Athlone, and 
many other places, several hundred build- 
ings were blown down, in some cases the 
wind causing destructive fires. 

KatE.—To soften the hands, take a pair 
of old and large gloves, smear them inside 
with mutton tallow; also, before retiying, 
rub mutton tailow on the hands, and put on 
the gloves. In the morning wash the hands 
with olive oi! and good castile soap. This 
plan, repeated two or three times, will pro- 
duce the desired result. 


Younc DerectivE.—To become a detec 
tive, actual experience is necessary. Ora! 
instruction will be of service, but ‘without 
experience it is of little account. If you 
are determined to test your qualifications ii 
this line, communicate with some of the 
established detective agencies in London 
and elsewhere, stating your age, etc., and 
your letter may favourably impress one o! 
the managers, and induce him to give you i 
trial. 


Lizzik.—You are too young to seriously 
meditate matrimony. At the age of 17 a 
girl should be endeavouring to improve ber 
education, and acquire a knowledge otf 
household duties and otber useful accon:- 
plishments, rather than wasting her time in 
amorous correspondence with a young min 
who is probably as silly as herself, anc 
very likely proudly exhibits her gushing 
letters to his male friends, so that they may 
all laugh at the ravings of a thoughtless 
maiden who imagines she is in love. 
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VicToRIA.—The incident regarding Queen | fleas! But who can see these instances of | 


Victoria’s declaration that she wished to 
be married as a woman, and not as a Queen, 
is thus narrated. On the Sunday preceding 
the royal marriage the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury dined with the Queen and some of 
her intimate friends. As she ranked above 
all other personages in the realm, and could 
command obedience from any person in the 
kingdom, the Archbishop sought an oppor- 
tunity to privately ask Victoria. if it would 
not be desirable to omit the word ‘‘ obey ’’ 
from the marriage service. ‘* My lord,’’ | 
she replied, ‘‘omit nothing, I wish to be | 
taarried as a woman, and not as a queen.”’ 


ARABELLA.—The best protection against 
fleas is to keep the rooms and cellar as free 
from dasta#s possible. They lay their eggs 
wherever they find dust and down com- 
bined, for in these consists the nourish- 
ment of their offspring. It is an almost 
certain prevention of their propagation ; 
therefore, if carpets, blankets and_every- 
thing manufactured of wool are so well 
attended to that dust is prevented from 
accumulating upon them. Children are 
the chief sufferers from fleas, and when 
these insects are known to be about, not 
only should the bed and bedding of the 
cribs be examined daily, but a lamp of 
camphor should be put in water in which 
the children are washed. This plan ren- 
ders the skin obnoxious to the flea. Any 
Strong perfume about the person diminishés 
their attacks, and the common pennyroyal 
makes. its neighbourhood untenable by 
them. When a fiea is caught between the 
fingers, plunge it at onee under water, or 
it will eseape. If a dog is infested with 
them, put him ina tub of warm soapsuds, 
and they will rise to the surface, when 
they should be taken off and burned. 

IngZ.—There is a notion that in these days 
education can do anything. True, we have 











educated dogs, learned pigs, and trained 


laborious teaching and long patience on the 
part of the instructors, but must feel how 
futile it allis, Just in the same way people 
can be trained and taught to do things, to 
write, to paint, to do millinery, or dress- 
making. There are schools for all these 
things. But, believe me, what is wanted to 
begin with is the divine spark, the capacity, 
the God-given capacity, that comes with 
birth. If you have a bit of this it is so 
much! Then work and educate as much as 
you like. Plenty of people who have the 
born faculty oe lany about it. They don’t 
work enough, and-if they don’t, why, their 
faculty is no use tothem. Trg to find out 
whether you have a gift, even a small one, 
in any direction, and if you have, why 
improve it. I do not think, from your 
letter, that you have any literary gift. On 
the whole that is about as rare as diamonds. 
The number of people who imagine they pos- 
sess literary gifts is very large, the number 
of those who actually possess them is very 
small; while the number of those who are 
willing to give the necessary labour to per- 
feet the gifts they have is smaller still. On 
the whole, I would advise you to give up the 
idea of writing for the magazines, and try 
millinery. You grow quite eloquent about 
your new hat, and, believe me, there is more 
money-in millinery than in manuscript. 








Tnxu LONDON READER is sent to'any part of 
the -world, post free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and 
Eightpence. 

== At LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED 'TO 
THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON READER, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, B.C. 

«*x We cannot undertake to return re- 
jected manuscripts. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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DON'T LET MOTHS 
RUIN YOUR FURS 
OR BLANKETS 


KEATING’S POWDER 
PRESERVES THEM. 


KILLS BLACKBEETLES &FLEAS 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 





iF YOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, and 
in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


strength. 


Tl 


This New 





THOUSANDS CAN 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 


IN 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM AND CONSTIPATION. 


Physicians Recommend them 


PROVE 


ad 


Extensively, 


Marriage, 
‘Weddings, and 
The Home! 





Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 


explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc., and contains information about Invita- 
tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom’s Attire, 
Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen an 


Bridesmaids, 


and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. 
able to all engaged couples. 


Absolutely invalu- 


coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
the amount mentioned below to F. W. Sears, 7, 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. . 
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Frazer's Tablets can be obtained ot all Chemists in “pale 
green boxes, with the words Frazer’s Tablets in gold letters 
on the lid, price 1s. 14d. ‘ box, or oan free 18. 3d. from 


all Chemists an 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, LTD., 


95, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





this’ Coupon. 





4 
If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
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4 I require a copy of the new book, ‘“‘ MarriaGE, WeED- 
pincs, AND THe Home,” and enclose 1s. 6d. with 
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